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“Permec’’ 


by Gaylord Bros. 


Made stronger 


to last longer— 
YET COSTS LESS! 


An important development resulting from 
recent experiments in the field of perma- 
nent book papers is a new chemical wood 
rtock. Research - proved for qualities of 
strength, utility and longevity, this stock is 
mow being used to make Permec Cards by 
Gaylord Bros. 


LIGRARY SUPPLIES 


1961 


Seldom has a development in card stock 
so excited our enthusiasm. These sturdy, 
all-purpose index cords conform fully to 
Gaylords’ high standards in weight, caliper 
“snap” and erasing qualities. 


Surface is excellent for printing or typing, 
truly a superior record card . . . ideal for 
catalog cards, shelf and special lists, and 
other files where long life and economy are 
essential. 


Permec Index Cards by Gaylord Bros. are 
rotary cut to 12.5 x 7.5 centimeters and 
punched for guide rod. Available blak or 
with red guide lines. 


@Write today for complete information and price list. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


Gp SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF, 
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PuBLic LIBRARIES IN METROPOLITAN TORONTO: H. C. Campbell 
BROOKLYN PuBLic Liprary’s District Liprary SCHEME: Milton S. Byam 
THE MICHIGAN PLAN 

SOURCES OF READING MATERIALS FOR THE BLIND: Mary E, FitzGerald 
REMEDIAL READING AND WORK WITH THE GIFTED: Faye M. Klingmeyer 
LIBRARY INSTRUCTION FOR THE RETARDED: Griff L. Jones 

PATIENTS’ LIBRARY SERVICES AND BIBLIOTHERAPY: Wilmer H. Baatz 

THE FEEL oF A Book: Thomas ]. Ruggerello 

STUDYING THE COMMUNITY (ALA): Reviewed by Robert M. Smith 


REGULAR FEATURES 


TALKING Points: The Editor 
CURRENT REFERENCE Books: Frances Neel Chene} 
DIsPLAYS FOR THE MONTH 
THE PuBLic LipBRARY AND THE TEEN-AGE: Doris Ryder V 
SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LipraARiges: Mary Frances Kennon 
WLB BIOGRAPHIES 

E_sPETH Hux ey: A. H. Horowitz 

GERALD DurreELL: Earle F. Walbridg 
SEASONED TO TASTE: Harry C. Bauer 


DEPARTMENTS 


THE MONTH AT RANDOM 

MEETINGS, CouRSES. ASSOCIATIONS. ET 
LETTERS 

THE LIGHTHOUS! 

WRITE FOR THESE 


Cover by Doug Remley 


The Wilson Library Bulletin is printed 

and published monthly except in July 

and Auaqust by The H. W. Wilson 

Company, 950 University Avenue 

Editor New York 52, N.Y. Re-entered as 
second class matter September 13 

1939, at the post office in New York 

John Wakeman NLY., under the Act of March 3 
1879. Copyright © 1960 by The 

H. W. Wilson Company. The Wilson 


Assistant Editor Library Bulletin is indexed in Reader's 


Guide and Library Literature, and 
abstracted Librery Science Ab 

Jane Maddox stracts. Subscription $3 a year. Single 
copies 35 cents (remittance with order 
please}. Address all correspondence 
about subscriptions to the publisher. 
No subscriptions through agents 





The month 


at 
random 


JOHN F. KENNEDY ON LIBRARIES: This letter The library also solicited and displayed statements 
from the man who will shortly be inaugurated as on the importance of being an intormed voter, and 
President of the United States is reproduced here the place of the library in supplying such infor- 
because it seems to us of interest and impertance mation, from Mr. Kennedy and from Richard M. 
to all librarians Nixon, Senator Hubert Humphrey, Mayor P. Ken- 

Last fall, the Minneapolis Public Library arranged neth Peterson, Governor Orville L. Freeman and 
a timely display on the theme of the 1960 political former Minnesota state serutor Elmer L. Anderson 
campaigns, using books, newspapers, old campaign Senator Anderson is a member of the Minneapolis 
buttons, convention tickets, slogans, and the like Library Board, Senator Humphrey a former member 





JOHN F KENNEDY COmmerrrere 
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Wnited States Henate 


WASHINGTON. D.C 


Sincerely, 
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American Heritage 
Junior Library 


in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


Exciting, well-researched, well-written books created by the editors of 
American Heritage, the distinguished magazine of history. 
Every two months new titles are released. Each book illustrated in color and 
black-and-white. Grades 5 to Jr. H.S. List $5.05. Each, net $3.79 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Naval Battles and Heroes 


The story of America’s naval heroes — the 
ships they manned, the guns they used — 
from the early skirmishes of the Revolution 
through the victory at Leyte Gulf in World 
War II. Full-color maps, photographs, paint- 
ings, drawings. 


Men of American Science 

and Invention 

Rare old paintings, posters, lithographs, 
drawings and sketches bring to life this fas- 
cinating story of America’s history as a 
nation of inventors. 


Discoverers of the New World 


An exciting word-and-picture account of the 
dauntless men — Columbus, Cabot, Balboa, 
Magellan, De Soto, Drake and all! the rest — 
who explored and charted America. 


Thomas Jefferson and his World 
The life and times of the third President of 
the United States, with 180 illustrations in- 
cluding many of his own architectural 
sketches. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
The Story of Yankee Whaling 


A rousing account of the great days of whal.- 
ing, from Nantucket to the South Seas to the 
Antarctic. 


Indians of the Plains 

The complete story of the American Indians 
who hunted Buffalo from the Canadian bor- 
der to Southwest Texas, from the Mississippi 
to the Rockies. 


Railroads in the Days of Steam 
Color paintings, photographs and drawings 
illustrate this history of America’s railroads. 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding to 
GOLDEN PRESS 
Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Books 


Seseaseeeeeeeeeae s&s 
BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOG: LC Information 


Bulletin for November 14 has a note about the first 
volume of the long-awaited photolithographic edi 
tion of the BM’s General Catalogue of Printed 
Books, Letterpress reproduction of the catalog 
begun in 1931, by 1954 had produced only 51 vol 
umes, less than half way through the letter “D 

Detailed revision has now been suspended and al! 
entries in the BM's reading room catalog up to 1955 
will be published as quickly as possible. “To 
eliminate handwork, an ingenious mechanical in 
strument called an ‘abstractor’ was designed [by 
the Catalogue’s printers} to reproduce entries 

in proper sequence On continuous strips of film 
These strips are then cut into double-column pages 
for printing by offset lithography. Eight volumes 
of the new Catalogue are promised every 2 months 
until the letter ‘“Z" is completed in 1967. Then the 
first 51 volumes (A-Dez) will be brought into line 
Subscription price is 6 pounds 10 shillings a vol- 
ume. Described by LC as "attractive, although some 
uneveness of inking is noticeable,” the sample vol 
ume was bound in blue buckram, and “hand corre« 

tions in ink on the original copy are reproduced 
without appreciably marring the appearance of the 
pages . 


UNTOUCHED BY HUMAN HANDS: A 600,000 
word dictionary that will never be used by human 
beings has been developed at the University of Cali 
fornia, Berkeley. Its name: RUSDIC 

The dictionary will be used by a computer in a 
program of linguistic research designed to accom 
plish the automatic translation of Russian technical 
literature solely by means of electronic equipment 
RUSDIC, with the largest vocabulary in the machine 
translation field, is designed to be used in conjunc 
tion with a program on the University’s IBM 704 
which looks up the words needed fort 
specific translations. Goal of the U.C. system is the 
translation of an incredible 360,000 words per 
hour at a fraction of the cost of human translations 
(No offense to human translators. ) 


computer 


Information from. Berkeley points out that “one 
of the beauties” of the computer programs for dic- 
tionary look-up and arrangement is that they can be 
used with a mechanical dictionary like RUSDIC to 
produce intelligible English sentences from any 
language. Berkeley's program currently is being 
expanded to include automatic translation of 
Chinese 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY has produced a two- 
faced reading list, one side labelled “Books for 
young people who LOVE books,” the other “Books 
for young people who HATE books.” The former 
get Steinbeck, Hemingway, Hersey, and such: the 
latter get Dobie Gillis, Aurelia Stowe, Pat Boone. 
etc., which serves them right. Books were selected 
by Jane Manthorne and Pauline Winnick. Nice 
idea 


THE SCIENCE WORLD BOOK CLUB, a new 
paperback book club for teen-agers interested in 
science, has been launched by Scholastic Book Serv- 
ices. Fourth book club in the Scholastic operation 
the Science World Book Club will offer 15 titles 
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six times during the school ‘year, Titles will cover 
not only earth science, life stience, physical science 
and mathematics, but also biography, project books 
science fiction, and reference books. Proposed by 
science instructors.and libratsans, the Science World 
Book Club will feature sejections chosen by an 
editorial board of science educators 


FOLGER SHAKESPEARE ‘LIBRARY has placed 
on indefinite loan at the Urtiversity of British Co 
lumbia in Vancouver a se: of four seventeenth 
century collected editions Gf Shakespeare's plays 
including a fine copy of the: famous First Folio of 
1623. This is the Folger Library's second loan of 
this type, the first having beén presented to St. An 
drews University in Scotlaid in September (sec 
October WLB, page 91). ¢ 

The loan was made on thetoccasion of the dedica 
tion of a new library buildisg at the University of 
British Columbia, which wis chosen as recipient 
because of its growing sigriificance in the human 
istic education of the Pacific :Northwest.” 


GOLDBERG COPYRIGHT ‘THEFT? The Counc! 
on Library Resources, Inc., xnmounces award of a 
$177,000 contract to the phoso productions division 
of Bell and Howell Compan! for the development 
manufacture, and field evaluation of a microimage 
production system for librar;; use 

The research and development contract is for 
lesign and development of; a system for rapid 
reproduction, on standard |ibrary-sized cards, of 
reduced images of pages of »ooks, periodicals and 
other reference materials ‘Under the proposed 
system, library patrons woud receive permanent, 
reduced-size images for immejliate reading or future 
reference, “leaving originat reference materials 
available to other patrons.”{ The system would 
permit addition of new imag}s to the original card 
to keep reference informatio:} up to date 

This sounds to us suspicipusly like a proposal 
advanced at the ALA Montreal Conference in a 
speech by Council on Libraiy Resources president 
Verner Clapp. As we remember it, the original 
proposal was for Microbrai{le© editions of ref- 
erence books. A librarian chuld pocket a Micro- 
braille © World Almanac, DAB, and a one-volume 
encyclopedia, for example, .and “read” off the 
answers to reference question with his thumb, thus 
gaining a reputation for or}niscience. This was 
among a number of proposyls which Mr. Clapp 
said had come from a ret'red engineer named 


R. Goldberg 
SS SSS Beet eee eee 


People 


SSS BBB Bee eee ee 
NATIONAL BOOK COMMITTEE judges have 


been named for the 12th National Book Awards of 
$1,000 each, which will be aijnounced March 14th 
for 1960's most distinguishe?, U.S.-published fi 
tion, nonfiction, and poetry. : Judges in the three 
fields are: For fiction: Autsor-critic Robert M 
Coates, autho: B. J. Chute; and professor and 
biographer Arthur Mizener.'. . For nonfiction 
professor, historian, and T’-moderator Eric F 
Goldman; author-lectuzer Vi¢gilia Peterson; and 
science journalist Walter Sullijan. For poetry: Poet 
critic translator Dudley Fitts; translator, teacher and 
editor Kimon Friar; and the Fulitzer Prize-winning 
poet W. D. Snodgrass ¢ 


(Continued on page 342) 
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Your shelves are their 
expanding intellectual world... 


biographies on the subject. And that’s just 
one of the reasons why this popular series 
with over 200 titles is so highly recom- 


Books are, in great part, their teachers outside 
the classroom. Books expand their horizons. 

Can you meet their needs for good supple- 
mentary reading in vocational guidance? Sci- 
ence? Social studies? 

Four important new catalogs from Julian 
Messner will help you in your continuing task 
of providing what is timely, what is needed, 
and what is important to young people. 

THE JULIAN MESSNER SCIENCE BOOKS catalog. 
Books useful in several subject areas have 
been included in all appropriate classifi- 
cations as a helpful guide to selection for 
purchase under the National Defense 
Educational Act. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE CIRCULARS 
Career RoMANCES For YOUNG Moperns, 

fiction 
Harry Epwarp Neat, non-fiction career 
books 
Both of these are invaluable aids to young 
people who need specific information, in- 
sight and direction about careers 

THE JULIAN MESSNER BIOGRAPHY CATALOG 

Sixty percent of the titles are the only 


coor re ere er 


mended by public libraries, boards of 
education and reading circles. 

For your copies of these free catalogs, please 

mail the coupon below to JULIAN MESSNER, 


INC., Dept. M4, 8 W. 40th St., New York 18 


JULIAN MESSNER, INC., Dept. M4, 
8 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Please send me the following: 


THE JULIAN MESSWER SCIENCE CATALOG 
——_. CAREER ROMANCES FOR YOUNG MODERNS 
——_HARRY EDWARD WEAL CIRCULAR 

THE JULIAN MESSHER BIOGRAPHY CATALOG 


CIRCULAR 


Name 


Sc hool 


Address 
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Toronto's Foreign Literature Centre 


to the article on page 359 of this issue, but f 


immigrant populations 


In seeking to know better the people it serve 
set an example which might be more widely followed 


The outlook on life of book readers tends 
that this is particularly true of the immigrants 

Immigrants of Ukrainian and German back 
interest in books, 
Italy who were questioned ever read books ( 


kground 
but other major nationalities fall behind. 
70% of native Canadians are reiders); 


we Me 
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THE TCRONTO PUBLIC 
LIBRARY BOARD in 1959 
decided ts survey the extent to 
which a ‘decade of intensive 
immigration from Europe had 
affected demands on the serv 
ices of the library. A social 
scientist, Dr. Andrew Kapos, 
was aske! to conduct a sample 
survey of education interests 
and leisure time preferences 
among adult residents in the 
west anc central areas of the 
city. The findings have now 
been published under the title 
“Toronts) Speaks.” They are 
f interest not only in relation 
their implications in other urban areas with large 


Toronto Library Board seems to us to have 
The survey showed, for example, that: 
more confident than thet of non-readers, 


5 the 
and 


o be 


surpass native Canadians as a group in their 
Only 30% of those immigrants from 


Forty per cent of the immigrants read in several languages; 


About half of the entire 
Relaxation, pleasure and the quest for know! 
for reading books among immigrants and nativ 


sample are indiff a to the 


» existence of books; 
lige are the three most frequently reported motives 
Canadians alike 





(Continued from page 340) 


AFTER PEOPLE, WHAT? 
Language Text by Computer,” Don R. Swanson’s 
article in the October 21 issue of Science, reports 
on the first phase of a Council on Library Resources- 
sponsored study in word correlation and automati 
indexing. Purpose of the study was “to explore at 
a first level the possible avenues for searching text 
with the aid of machines.’ 


“Searching Natural 


In a release sent out to human beings, CLR ex 
plains with possible lack of tact that the 
ultimate intention is ascertaining to what extent 
such machines can either replace, or at the very 
least human indexers in their increasingly 
important but burdensome task."’ The article relates 
comparative results between searches conducted by 


study's 


assist, 


machines on the one hand, and “by traditional 
techniques” on the other 
A second phase of the study, now under way 


will 
and 


attempt to further analyze machine successes 
failures and modify procedures accordingly 
turther mechanize the method of analyzing results 
of machine search; redesign the traditional index so 
as better to respond to the kind of question ask« 
and apply the machine-searching techniques to a 
library’ of more miscellaneous content than the 
experimental ‘library’ of Phase I 


HELEN ADAMS MASTEN has retired 
been head of the Children’s Reading Room at New 
York Public Library since 1927, and a notable teller 
of stories tor even longer. Miss Masten has found 
that children’s interest in “the wonderful old stories 


She has 


continues in spite of all the modern distractions 
She told the New York Times about a little bov 
who said, “The trouble with television is that you 


can't ever turn back Miss Masten continues as 
chairman of ALA's Committee for the Selection of 
Foreign Children’s Books and secretary of the board 
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the National Kindergarten Association. She will 
ded at NYPL by Miss Maria Cimino 


© SU 


EMERSON GREENAWAY. director of the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, has been elected chairman 
f the National Book Comrnittee, a society of citi 
ens devoted to the wiser and wider use of books 
The organization administers the annual National 
Book Awards and, in cooperation with the Ameri- 
un Library Association, sponsors National Library 
Week. Mr. Greenaway, a past president of the 
American Library Association, was librarian of the 
Enoch Pratt Library in Baitimore before he came 
Philadelphia in 1951, 


Other officers named at the group's annual meet 


ng on November 30th ; William I, Nichols, 
liter and publisher of This Week magazine; 
Norman H. Strouse, president of the J. Walter 


Thompson Company; and Frederick B. Adams, Jr., 


lirector of the Morgan Library. Mr. Nichols and 
Mr. Strouse are serving as vice-chairmen. Mr 
Adams is the new secretary-treasurer 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY'S 1960-1961 
FUND APPEAL for $550,000 is being headed by 
former NYPL President Morris Hadley, a partner 
law fum of Milbank, Tweed, Hope, and 
Hadley (chairman) and David A. Shepard, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Standard Oil Company 
f New Jersey (vice-chairman). Both Mr. Hadley 
ind Mr. Shepard are trustees of the institution 
Aiding them are 25 group heads who will carry the 
ippeal to corporations, foundations, and individvu- 
ils. Included are Devereux C. Josephs, former 
Chairman of the Board, New York Life Insurance 
Company ; Norman H. Strouse, President, J. Walter 
Thompson Company; Irving S. Olds, former Chair 
man of the United States Steel Corporation; Wil 
liam H. Moore, Chairman, Bankers Trust Company 


(Continued 344) 
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FOR LIBRARIES 


A carefully selected list of important books that are certain 
to continue in active demand. All are recommended by library media 
and are basic for the library market. Starred titles have been 
professionally recommended for Young Adult collections. 


BENJAMIN A. COHEN, Editor 


*THE WORLDMARK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE NATIONS 
The first one-volume encyclopedia devoted 
to ALL the basic facts about ALL the na- 
tions. Over 1500 pages. 145 maps, 32 pages 
in full color. LC 60-10438. $30.00 YA 


SLOAN WILSON 
*A SENSE OF VALUES 
A moving new novel about “success” and 
marriage by the author of The Man in the 
Gray Flannel Suit. “Utterly believable.” 
- Betty SMITH, author of A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn. LC 60-10449. $4.95 


CLEVELAND AMORY 
WHO KILLED SOCIETY? 
A spirited survey of American society 
— from the first families to today’s “Publi- 
ciety.” 48 pages of photographs. 

L 


C 60-15314. $6.50 


JOHN TEBBEL 
and KEITH JENNISON 
*THE AMERICAN INDIAN WARS 
For the first time in one thrilling narra- 
tive — the long struggle between the white 
man and the red man for possession of 
America. Illustrated 


LC 60-10420. $4.95 YA 


LOUIS FINKELSTEIN, Fditor 


THE JEWS: Their History, 
Culture, and Religion — Third Edition 


A_ newly revised, greatly enlarged third 
edition of a standard reference work. 
Illustrated. Maps. 


LC 60-7383. Two volumes $27.50 


HERBERT A. THELEN 


EDUCATION AND 

THE HUMAN QUEST 

A bold program of action to use knowl- 
edge provided by the social sciences to 


make our schools truly educative. 
LC 60-11497. $4.75 


HAROLD J. RUTTENBERG 
SELF-DEVELOPING AMERICA 
A former union leader and company presi- 
dent urges codevelopment as a means of 
breaking the labor-management stalemate 
at home and the USA-USSR stalemate 
abroad. LC 60-13721. $4.50 


THOMAS G. SPATES 


HUMAN VALUES 

WHERE PEOPLE WORK 

A former personnel executive and Yale 
Professor exposes the consequences of in- 
ferior administrative intelligence in top 
management. LC 60-15200. $4.50 


HERBERT A. SIMON 


THE NEW SCIENCE 

OF MANAGEMENT DECISION 

Volume III: The Ford Distinguished Lec- 
tures. A concise outline of how electronic 
devices are being extended beyond routine 
business operations to the control of ex- 
ecutive judgment. LC 60-15199. $2.50 


SIR HARRIE MASSEY 


THE NEW AGE IN PHYSICS 
Everything from the structure of the atom 
to radio-astronomy and space probes. 
“Never have I seen so much of modern 
physics in a single volume.”— Morris H. 
SHAMOS, New York University. 

LC 60-10427. $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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WILL READY, director of libraries at Marquette 
University, makes the following predictions, quoted 
in the Monroe County Library Club's Newsletter: 
in a few years, the most popular items in public 
libraries will probably be tape recordings of both 
entertainment and educational television programs 
which people will be able to borrow and play back 
through their own TV sets; universities wil] have 
relatively small divisional libraries for undergrad- 
uates, supervised by librarians who will be primarily 
concerned with teaching the proper use of books; 
graduate students and scholars will be served by 
great research libraries, “depositories of countless 
spools of tape, of mammoth electronic machines 
with spinning reels and blinking lights. They will 
be the heart of civilization.” 


MARY FRANCES KENNON, editor of the BUL- 
LETIN’s ‘School and Children’s Libraries” column, 
has been appointed Director of the new Standards 
Implementation Project of the American Associ- 
ation of School Librarians 

As reported previously (W’LB p. 206 and 282), 
the Council on Library Resources has made a 
$100,000 grant to ALA to be used in implement- 
ing the AASL’s new Standards for School Library 
Programs locally, regionally and nationally. The 
Standards Implementation Project has been formed 
to administer the grant, and plans an aggressive 
program to promote wide understanding of the 
standards among librarians, educators, and lay 
groups, The 18-month project will begin in Febru 
ary and continue through July 1962, with offices in 
Chicago near ALA headquarters. Miss Kennon will 

> on leave from her position as Associate Super 
visor, School Library Services, State Dept. of Publi: 
Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

An Advisory Committee for the Project has been 
appointed by AASL President Elizabeth Williams, 
as follows: Mary Gaver, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers University (chairman); Ruth Er 
sted, Supervisor of School Libraries, Minnesota 
State Dept. of Education; Frances Henne, School 
of Library Service, Columbia University: Alice 
Brooks McGuire, Librarian, Casis Elementary 
School, Austin, Texas (and Miss Kennon's prede 
cessor as editor of “School and Children’s Librar 
ies); Mildred Nickel, Supervisor of School Librar 
ies, Lansing, Michigan. Ex officio members include 
Elizabeth Williams, Sara Fenwick, and Eleanor 
Ahlers—respectively the president, vice-president 
and executive secretary of AASL 


“THE LIBRARIAN IS A TEACHER, AND THE 
TEACHER CANNOT ESCAPE IMMORTALITY.” 
With these words the Teaneck (New Jersey) 
Record greeted the retirement (effective Dec. 31) 
ot Agnes C. Norton, Director of the Teaneck Public 
Library. The newspaper indicates what has hap- 
pened in Teaneck since Miss Norton took over 
direction of the library 32 years ago. Since that 
time the township's population has grown a r 
ported 207%—but use of the library has increased 
a staggering 1,325% 

Something out of the ordinary happens to 
people's minds in Teaneck,” the newspaper said 
editorially, “The library helps to make it happen 
As taste and needs have changed, Miss Norton has 
understood them and has been ready.” The news 
paper went on to quote remarks of Teaneck Mayor 
Feldman apropos of Miss Norton's retirement—a 
tribute any librarian might envy. Said he her 
mark on Teaneck is ineradicable 
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THE GONCOURT ACADEMY, which presents one 
of France's most cherished literary awards, has 
decided that no Prix Goncourt will be presented 
for 1960. The award was first offered to Vintila 
Horia, Rumanian writer-in-exile, for his novel Dieu 
Est Né en Exil (God Was Born in Exile). M 
Horia renounced the award when the Communist 
newspaper L’Humanité disclosed that he had written 
pro-Fascist articles before and during World 
War II. The writer said that he did not “wish to 
be a cause of dissension in a country that is willing 
to receive me.” The Goncourt Academy then re 
scinded the award, the first such action in its 57-year 
history. 

DEATH OF ARTHUR FISHER: One of the fore- 
most contributors to copyright revision, Arthur 
Fisher, Register of Copyrights at the Library of 
Congress since 1951, died of leukemia on Novem 
ber 12 at the age of 66. Mr. Fisher, who served as 
an advisor to the 1950 Unesco Conference of Copy 
right Experts which met in Washington to draft 
the Universal Copyright Convention, was interna 
tionally recognized as an authority on copyright law 
Probably the most notable of his achievements was 
work on revision of the U.S. copyright law 
culminating in the series of studies, prepared under 
his direction, which are now being published by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee 

RICHARD WRIGHT, author of Native Son and 
Black Boy, died of a heart attack November 28 in 
Paris. He was 52. 

Mr. Wright, described in the New York Times 
as “the most eloquent spokesman for the American 
Negro in this generation and one of the most im- 
portant literary talents of contemporary America, 
was born in 1908 on a Mississippi plantation, sub- 


sequently making his way to Chicago. The bitter- 
ness of his early life was reflected in the two power- 


ful books named above, None of his later books, 
which include The Outsider; Black Power; The 
Color Curtain; Pagan Spain; White Man, Listen, 
The Long Dream; and Fishbelly, equalled the popu- 
lar or critical success accorded Native Son and 
Black Boy. For a time Mr. Wright was a Commu- 
nist, later becoming disillusioned for reasons he 
made clear in The God That Failed. He had lived 
abroad, mostly in Paris, for the last 15 years, find- 
ing there a greater freedom from racial discrimi- 
nation 

ASA DON DICKINSON: The world of books has 
suffered another loss, with the death on Nov. 13 
of Asa Don Dickinson, librarian, author, and edi- 
tor. Mr. Dickinson, who retired in 1944 as librarian 
of Brooklyn College, is perhaps best known as 
author of The World's Best Books: Homer to 
Hemingway; 3,000 Books of 3,000 Years, 1050 B.C 
to 1950 A.D. It was published in 1953 by The 
H. W. Wilson Company, as were its predecessors 
Best Books of the Decade, 1926-35 and Best Books 
of the Decade, 1936-45. Two earlier volumes 
One Thousand Best Books and Best Books of Our 
Time—were published in the "Twenties by Double- 
day, where he had served as an editor. Mr. Dickin- 
son, who was author or editor of a number of other 
works, had a distinguished career in librarianship, 
including World War I service for the American 
Library Association and organization of libraries in 
the Punjab area of India for the British Govern 
ment (1915-16). Prior to accepting the post at 
Brooklyn College, he spent a dozen years as librar- 
ian of the University of Pennsylvania, which were 
preceded by varied library assignments elsewhere 

(Continued on page 346) 
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Both books were circulated 12 times: the one on the right has the book-jacket cover of ‘““Mylar’’®, 


Even the most heavily circulated 
books stay clean and fresh-looking 
in book-jacket covers of “Mylar” 


dling, moisture and oil from hands. It 


An actual library test proved it! Book- 
jacket covers of Du Pont “Mylar’’* poly- 
ester film keep even the most heavily 
circulated books clean and fresh-looking 
...cut rebinding costs. (Number of read- 
ers for these test books was 12 in a 2- 


month period. ) 
““‘Mylar”’ resists the roughest han- 


*“Mylar” is Du Pont's registered 
trademark for its polyester film 
Du Pont manufactures the base ma- 
terial “‘Mylar’’— not finished book- 
jacket covers. 

6. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. . 


stays sparkling clear . . . won’t ever yel- 
low or become brittle with age, helps 
assure high circulation. 

Isn’t all this worth the few cents book- 
jacket covers of ‘“Mylar” cost? Ask your 
supplier for some today. Du Pont Co. 
Film Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 
57 years experience 


One source for 


all your library books 


Catalogs on request 
Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 








PUBLIC RELATIONS 
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ARMED FORCES .. . LIBRARIES 


PUBLISHER OF THE LIBRARY IMAGE 
A MANUAL OF LIBRARY INTERPRETATION 
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IN NEW YORK STATE a special Committee on 
Reference and Research Library Resources has made 
an interim report to Education Commissioner James 
E. Allen, Jr. The report proposes the creation of a 
19-member board, under the Education Commis- 
sioner, to develop a state-wide cooperative pro- 
gram; the esiablishment of 5 regional reference 
ind research centers to coordinate service in each 
urea; development of regional cooperative library 
programs for college students through an annual 
grant of at least $10 a student; special grants to 
levelop cooperative library programs for profes- 
sional and research workers. The committee urged 
legislative support for its proposals as the “logical 
xtension” of the state's existing aid program for 
public libraries. Last year, New York's 170 col 
ges and universities spent $12,000,000 on library 
service 


CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK will be celebrated this 
year from Feb, 19 to 26 with the theme, ‘Unity in 
Faith Through Reading.” Promotion aids for the 
»bservance include an adult and a children’s poster 
idult and children’s bookmarks, a Guidebook of 
CBW Activities (compiled by Sister Mary Repar 
atrice, S.M.), and 3 selected lists of “The Best in 
Catholic Reading’’—for adults, for young adults 
und for children, The materials can be ordered 
from the Catholic Library Association, Villanova, 
Penn 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE UNION LIST 
OF SERIALS reminds librarians that the 1960 ten- 
year cumulation of New Serial Titles will be an 
important union list, providing coverage of the 
serials which began publication in the years from 
1950 through 1960. It will also be a supplement 
in advance to the forthcoming third edition of the 
Union List of Serials. The ten-year cumulation will 
supersede all earlier annual volumes of New Serial 
Titles and ensure for librarians the completeness of 
their union list coverage of serial publications. 

The 1960 ten-year cumulation will be issued in 
1961 and is available with a subscription to the 
1960 issues of New Serial Titles. To place orders, 
iddress the Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C 


FOR TEACHER TRAINING IN LIBRARY USE: 
A letter sent out by the American Association of 
School Librarians has described as woefully inade- 
quate the training of teachers in the use of libraries 
ind audio-visual materials. The letter, sent to pro- 
ssional associations and agencies representing 
100 teacher-training institutions in the U.S., 
harged that ‘Relatively few teachers have had the 
portunity to acquire the competencies necessary 
to make optimum use of the materials of instruc- 
tion which are available in all school libraries 
AASL revealed that, according to a survey con- 
jucted by the National Education Association in 
1958, only 13.1 per cent of the 1,448 teachers 
questioned had received instruction in the role and 
function of the school library as a definite part of 
their protessional training 
The AASL letter was sent out over the signature 
f AASL President Elizabeth Williams, as a result 
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of a resolution adopted at the ALA conference in 
Montreal last summer. The resolution of AASI 
which is now both a division of ALA and a depart 
ment of the NEA—urged a basic program of in 
struction in the use of libraries and instructional 
materials for teachers and administrators, Said Miss 
Williams: “Although many schools already include 
such courses as electives in the curriculum—and 
are to be commended for doing so—the AASL 
takes the position, in view of this critical situation, 
that all teacher-training institutions should offer 
such courses 


DANVILLE: Gerard Tetley, editor 
Virginia, Bee, who is acting as our 
in the desegregation of the Danville Public Library 
reports that a slightly more liberal policy has com 
into effect there 

As we noted in the November issue (p. 224), 
the library opened recently for a 90-day period on 
a severely restricted basis. During that period 
readers could borrow books and take them off the 
premises after completing an extensive question 
naire and paying a fee of $2.50. Chairs and tables 
had been removed and browsing and study on the 
premises were forbidden. This became known as 
the “‘get-book-get-out” system, or “vertical oper 
ation,” Mr. Tetley says, and “fell far short of 
providing this community of 40,000 people with 
an adequate library service.” 

Early in December, when the 90-day period 
elapsed, City Manager Edward Temple widened the 
service. The library is now open from 9 A.M, to 
9 P.M., instead of 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. Research work- 
ers are now admitted, allowed books, but assigned 
to a single numbered table. 

The new policy brought no rush of Negro read 
ers. According to Mrs. Florence Robertson, the 
librarian, not more than two Negroes a week have 
used the library under either dispensation, There 
has been no incident of any kind at the main library 
Those Negroes who have used the library have 
mostly been teachers 

On December 6, when Mr. Tetley wrote, some 
400 families had bought the new library cards, 
which means that about 1,300 individuals had 
access to the library 


PETERSBURG INTEGRATION: In our December 
issue, (p. 284) we reported that the William R 
McKenney Free Library in Petersburg, Virginia, 
had been desegregated in spite of segregation pro- 
visions in the deed of gift. When the property was 
given to the city in 1923 by Mr. McKenney’'s 
widow, it was with the understanding that only 
the basement would be used by Negroes 

It is interesting to note that Mrs. McKenney's 
daughter and heir has long been in favor of integrat- 
ing the library. In a Je*ter last spring to Mayor 
Walter W. Edens, Mrs. Rober: W. Claiborne, the 
former Virginia McKenney, urged the Petersburg 
council to maintain the library for all citizens for 
the following reasons 

(1) A memorial to my father . Should not 
cause humiliation to Petersburg’s Negro citizens, 
since his relationship to them was unique in his 
generation, believing as he did that to be treated 
with dignity breeds dignity. 

(2) The pionecring facilities for Negroes . . 
as prescribed in the 1923 and even the 1935 deeds 
of gift represented dignity as it was understood 
then, but not as it is regarded today. 

(Continued on next page) 
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new and improved 


BOOK POCKET 


at no extra cost! 


Demco’s new and improved Book 
Pocket is the toughest we’ ve ever found! 
It’s made of the same weight stock as pre- 
vious Demco Book Pockets, and manu- 


factured under strict supervision in 
Demco’s own plant. Every mill run of 
book pocket stock is laboratory tested to 
maintain high quality tear strength. 
You'll like this better pocket for the same 
money —and it saves you money because 
it’s tougher — lasts longer! Order a sup- 
ply today! Your money back if you are 
not entirely satisfied! 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
BOX 1468, MADISON 1, WIS. + NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 
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THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
INSURANCE REFERENCE BOOK 


70th Annual Edition 


revised and brought up to date— 
Now Available 


Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the United States 


1250 pages (no advertising) $7.50 Subscribed 

for annually by many leading public and 

university libraries. 
In its July 1947 issue, the Subscription 
Books Bulletin of the A.L.A. contained 
a review of the Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the U.S. in which certain improve- 
ments in arrangement and indexing were 
suggested and subject to these sugges- 
tions, recommended the book as a source 
for up-to-date and accurate data regard- 
ing insurance companies and insurance 
personoel. These suggestions have been 
incorporated in all succeeding editions. 


Definitions of all insurance forms of cover 
age, financial and historical data on insur 
ance companies of all kinds, organizations, 
Supreme Court Decisions bearing on regula- 
tions of insurance business, all revised and 
brought up-to-date. Mass of miscellaneous 
information 


The Index 


327 Totowa Ave. 


Publishers 


Publishing Co. 


Paterson 2, N.J. 





DISPLAY LETTERS 
FOR LIBRARY USE 


Magnetic, pressure-sensitive or 
stand-up letters in a wide variety 
of sizes and type faces. They're 
inexpensive, neat and quick to set 
up. Designed especially for use in 
book displays, on bulletin boards, 
etc. 


Write today for FREE literature 
showing styles, sizes, prices, etc. 


GARRISON-WAGNER CO. 


2018 Washington St. Louis, Mo. 
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(3) My mother, if alive today, would in my 
judgment wish the views of the husband she wished 
to honor, so far in advance of his time, translated 
into terms of 1960...” 

Mr. McKenney, a lawyer, had worked as a mem- 
ber of the city council for new and better Negro 
schools 


WHAT'S A STATE LIBRARY FOR? California 
State Library's answer to this question is a 2-fold 
flyer listing some of the many services available to 
librarians, It's titled “Calling All Busy, Busy Li- 
brarians” and it mentions things like information 
(on planning new buildings, on cooperative agree- 
nents with other libraries, on classification and 
pay plans, etc.), special studies, workshops and in 
stitutes, articles and talks, a demonstration book- 
mobile, referral service, salary surveys, building 
slide file—all these and other aids available through 
correspondence and consultant visit from the Field 


Office 
FOUNDATION LIBRARY CENTER, the organiza- 


tion incorporated in 1956 to assemble and dissemi- 
nate information about foundations, announces a 
new publication. It is the Foundation News, vol 
ume one, number one of which appeared in Septem 
ber. Subscriptions to the bulletin, which will be 
issued bimonthly, are $3 a year. Address subscrip- 
tion requests to Foundation News, P.O. Box 29, 
Long Island City 1, New York. Editorial and other 
communications should be addressed to the Center, 
at 588 Fifth Ave., NYC 36 


WE WELCOME: The Carrell, handsome new 
journal of the Friends of the University of Miami 
Library, volume 1, number 1 of which appeared 
in June. “Choice of the name ‘carrell,’ says Editor 
Malcolm Ross, “reflects a resolve that the voice of 
the Friends will sound the praise of reading and 
quiet reflection.’ 


ELEANOR T. SMITH, Coordinator of Adult Serv- 
ices at the Brooklyn Public Library, in cooperation 
with the ABC Television Network and for the 
Woman's National Book Association, has prepared 
a booklist to accompany ABC's admirable series, 
Winston Churchill; the valiant years.” 

The list, in the form of an attractive bookmark 
notes titles by and about Churchill, about World 
War II, and “for younger readers”: a total of 25 
The success of the project is suggested by the fact 
that, according to late information, ABC has re- 
ceived requests from libraries for some 100,000 
copies of the list and is out of stock 

From this experience, ABC will have learned 
that, by tying books in with its programs, it is not 
only performing an educational service, but open 
ing up a nation-wide publicity outlet for itself 
We hope that other networks will now follow its 
example 


FRIENDS OF ART: Using proceeds from a highly 
successful book and record sale, the Friends of 
Monrovia, California, Public Library have made 
possible the purchase of sixteen art reproductions 
with custom-made frames to start the audio-visual 
department in its new print loan service. Audio- 
Visual Librarian Ruth Banks has photographed the 
circulating prints so that patrons wishing to reserve 
them can view them in advance on color slides 
available at the main desk 


SOLID FOUNDATION: The Hunt Foods Founda 
tion of Fullerton, California, will build and deed to 
the city a $200,000 branch library near its plant 
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City Administrator Herman Hiltcher says the city 
will purchase some of the land, landscape the area 
and furnish the books for the new branch 


REHABILITATION LITERATURE, an interdisci 
plinary journal published by the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults for professional 
personnel and students in physical rehabilitation, 
will be reproduced on request as a recording for 
blind persons who work and study in the same 
held. The twelve 1960 issues of the magazine are 
scheduled for reproduction by Recordings for the 
Blind, Inc., 121 E. 58th St.,. NYC 22 

Recordings for the Blind will include the journal 
in the selection of text and reference books it 
reproduces for use by the blind in their studies or 
professions, The organization, established by a 
grant from the Fund for Adult Education, provides 
a free educational service that operates through the 
loaning of selected recorded material to blind per- 
sons throughout the United States 


NUMBERS NINE AND TEN in ALA's Public Li- 

brary Reporter series have been published 

NUMBER 9: Public Library Policies—General and 
Specific, edited by Ruth M. White and costing 
$2.50. It is a compilation of statements selected 
from library policy and staff manuals, procedure 
handbooks, and bylaws, on such topics as book 
selection, gifts, personnel, public library-school 
library relationships, etc. It is intended as “a 
stimulator of thought 


NUMBER 10 Library Servite to an Aging Popula- 
also edited by Ruth White, and costing 
$1.75, is a report on the institute of that title 
presented June 22-26, 1959 by ALA's Adult 
Services Division and its Office for Adult Educa 
tion 


TRADING STAMPS will be employed in the 
furnishing of the new Madison County library in 
Idaho. Mrs. Kenneth Webster, chairman of the 
board, has appealed to the community to donate 
books of stamps. “We will need 1,500 stamp books 
to get the lighting fixtures and other equipment we 
need,” Mrs. Webster says, pointing out that “it is a 
painless way to give 


tion, 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE'S BOOK RE- | 


VIEW has become part of the new Lively Arts 
Magazine, a section devoted to music, theatre, art, 
cinema, dance, radio-TV, and a calendar of events, 
as well as books. Despite the combining of book 
reviews with other subjects, book review coverage 
has grown from a minimum of 12 to a minimum 
of 16 same-sized pages 

Subscription for the Lively Arts Magazine is $4 
per year 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 3rd has made a personal 
gift of $250,000 to the just-completed $425,000 
library on the campus of the Intenational Christian 
University at Tokyo, where his son, John D. IV 
was a student for two and a half years 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND INSTI- 
TUTION LIBRARIES members have begun re 
ceiving the new AHIL Quarterly, in place of Hos- 
pital and Institution Book Guide, which was dis- 
continued last June. First issue of the new publica- 
tion appeared in mid-November. Others, for win 
ter, spring, and summer, are due out at mid-month 
in February, May and August 


(Continued on next page) 
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Baker & Taylor 
... since 1828 


Oldest and Largest Exclusive 
Book Wholesaler in the U.S.A. 





WRITE DEPT. WLB FOR FREE 
DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY 
SERVICES 
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QUICK-SEE 


ALBUM 
DISPLAY UNIT 
FOR LIBRARIES 


@ SAVES 
ONE HALF THE 
SPACE OF 
THE AVERAGE 
BROWSER 


e HOLDS 300 
12” LP's 


New, compact, space saving QUICK-SEE display units 
feature roll out trays for front view, flip through selec- 
tion. Each QUICK-SEE unit is — with 
four roll out album files in cabinet and two sta- 
tionary trays on top. Comes in fine fleck, multi color 
brown tone finish on sturdy black legs. Place them 
back to back as center aisle units or singly as wall 
fixtures. 44” high, 30° wide, 16” deep. 


Individual roll ont QUICK-SEE album 
files for installation in existing shelves 
or cabinets are available in several sizes. 


KERSTING MFG. COMPANY 
504 So. Date-St Alhambra, Calif. 
Dept. W 











ALA HEADQUARTERS (left): Anot 
significant step toward creation ol ALA 
new $1,000,000 headquarters building to 
place Nov, 12, when ground was 
with a 100-year-old wooden shovel. Dati 
from the 1850's, it marked the decade tl 
saw the start of a movement toward 
tional library association 

Breaking ground in the presence of thi 
Association's executive board were ALA 
President Frances Lander Spain, coordina 
of children’s services at NYPL, and ALA 
Headquarters Building Committe« Chairmar 
Gertrude Gscheidle, chief librarian t 
Chicago PL. Chicago Historical %S 
loaned the shovel for the occasion 

For details of the new building in 
raising of funds for its construct } 
WB for November (page 198) and De 
ber (page 282) 


David Clift, ALA Executive Director, hands spade to Mrs. Spain 


YALE’S NEW RARE BOOK AND MANUSCRIPT 
LIBRARY will have as its ‘main visible element 
an exhibition hall set in a 200’ x 350’ paved plaza 
with walls raised eight feet above the plaza, allow 
ing “space to flow visually under the building 
through transparent gray-tinted glass.’’ The raised 
walls are of “translucent onyx bound into octagonal 
haps by a gridiron of concrete faced members, The 
nyx is in varying tones of tan, glowing softly with 
1 warm light 

Inside, the exhibition hall will be faced on all 
sides with shelves illuminated to show the bindings 
of rare books. Standar: bookstacks concealed be 
hind the outer bookcases will be separated climati 
ally from the hall by a curtain wall of transparent 
plate glass, “precisely framed in bronze.” Con 
tuction begins in the spring. The designers ar 
Skidmore, Owings, and Merrill 


Yale's new Rare Book Library 


THE FIRST AND THE FINEST 
FULL-VISIBILITY BINDERS 


FOLIDAY, ONLY Marador 
~~... 


OFFERS A CHOICE OF 











#110, 126, 128 and 132. 


7 SIZES 


| from Reader's Digest to 
_ tondon Illustrated News. 


3 COLORS 


n, Green and Red. 


YOUR 12th YEAR OF 
SERVICE TO LIBRARIANS. 
MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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Opportunities 


WILSON SCHOLARSHIPS INCREASED: Thx 
Directors of The H. W. Wilson Foundation, Inc 
a charitable and educational foundation established 
by the late Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Wilson—have 
voted to increase the amounts of the second four 
year program of Wilson Scholarships to library 
schools accredited by the American Library Associ 
ation, from $500 to $1,000 each 

According to Howard Haycraft, President of the 
Foundation, the Scholarships will be granted to the 
accredited library schools over the next four years 
at the rate of approximately ten per year. Each 
receiving institution is free to award its $1,000 
Scholarship as and when it deems suitable (includ 
ing dividing the amount if it thinks best) but 
preferably in such a manner as to further recruit 
ment for librarianship 

In announcing the increased 
scholarships, the Foundation referred to the 
osts of all education and the competition for 
superior students, and expressed the hope that the 
larger amounts would help the schools to attract 
even more young men and women of exceptional 
ability to the library profession 

Assuming that they are accredited at the time 
the following library schools will receive Wilson 
Scholarships on the following dates 
JANUARY 1961: Atlanta University, University of 

Wisconsin, Western Reserve University, Western 

Michigan University, McGill University, Univer 

sity of Michigan, University of Toronto, Univer 

sity of Kentucky, University of Denver, Univer 

sity of Washington 


amounts of th 
rising 


‘ 





ARY 1962: Texas State College tor Women 
lumbia University, University of Chicago, 
Catholic University of Amer- 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, University 
Syracuse University, Pratt Institute 


itgers University 


Texas 


ANUARY 1963: George Peabody College for Teach 

of Oklahoma, University of North 

arolina, University of Minnesota, Simmons Col- 

ge, University of Southern California, Emory 

niversity, Florida State University, Louisiana 
University, Indiana University 


rs, University 


ARY 1964: University of Illinois, Drexel In 

Technology, University of California 

any other library schools which may have 
achieved accreditation by that time 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS, the new maga 
zine designed to review for librarians. parents and 
teachers the best new books for young 
people (pre-school through junior high school 
interest in securing addi 
tional librarian-reviewer Librarians interested ia 
reviewing juvenile books can learn details by writ 
ing to Robert Kraske, Editor and Publisher, Books 

r Young Readers, 18288 Prevost Ave., Detroit 35 
Mich 


latest and 


years) has express 1 an 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Graduate Library 
School announces three cash fellowships and a 
number of full-tuition scholarships for the academic 
year 1961-62 (to begin either in the summer or the 
fall of 1961). Applications must be received by 
the University not later than January 16, 1961 
Application forms and a copy of the Graduate 
Library School Announce will be sent on 
request. The School particularly invites librarians 
to rf young people now in sub 
professional or ssional positions on library 
staffs 


ements 


ommend good 


prof 











Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 
dust and careless handling. 

Keep associated magazines, pamphiets, clippings, 
booklets, ete. together for ready reference! 





MAGAZINES + PAMPHLETS * BOOKLETS - LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 
Five convenient sizes: 10%x7"x4"; 12%"x9 Ve"n4"; 13°x10%K3'0"; 1414%47K10% "x9"; 160%x110"x". 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION - 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, til. 





Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding 
improve shelf appecrance—covers are easy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time 
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meetings 
courses 
associations 
eteetera 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S Mid 
winter Conference will be held Jan. 29-Feb. 4 at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LI- 
BRARANS' spring conference will be held at the 
LaSalle Hotel in Chicago, April 7-8. 


ENROLLMENT UP AT DREXEL: Final enrollment 
figures for the Graduate School of Library Science 
at Drexel Institute of Technology are the highest 
in the school’s history, according to Dr, John F 
Harvey, dean 

There are 161 students enrolled, representing an 
increase of 25% over 1959 hgures and meaning 
that the school’s enrollment has doubled in three 
years 


AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES AND SCHOOL LI- 
BRARY PROGRAMS wil! be the subject of a 
three-day conference, June 27-29, under the joint 
sponsorship of the Columbia University School of 
Library Service and the Teachers College of Colum 
bia University. Meetings in six areas, each under 
the direction of a consultant and resource person 
will center on the special interests of directors of 
instruction materials in city and county school sys 
tems, elementary school librarians and teachers, 
junior high school librarians and teachers, senior 
high school librarians and teachers, and faculty 
members and librarians in school and departments 
of library service and education 

Further information and details about the con 
ference may be obtained from the Office of the 
Dean, Columbia University School of Library Serv 
ice, NYC 27 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY'S School of Journalism 
and School of Library Science (Syracuse, N.Y.) 
will co-sponsor a summer workshop, June 19-23 
to assist personnel of small and medium-sized news 
papers in establishing and reorganizing their librar 
ies, Subjects will include library management; 
lippings; cuts and photographs; negatives; biog 
raphy and subject files; basic books and pamphlets 
for a small newspaper library 

The Communications Librarians’ Workshop will 
be directed by Evelyn E. Smith, head librarian of 
the SU Journalism Center and is under the instru 
tion of Agnes Henebry, librarian of the Decatur 
Illinois, Herald-Review. Guest lecturer will be 
Matthew Redding, librarian of the New York 
World Telegram md Sur 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF CALI- 
FORNIA will hold its annual conference Feb. 11- 
13 at the Lafayette Hotel, Long Beach 
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ALABAMA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION wil! hold 
ts 57th Annual Convention and Observance of the 
Centennial of the War Between the States, April 
13-15 at Hotel Stafford, Tuscaloosa. Theme of the 
onterence: The Rising South 


THE 3RD ANNUAL AMERICAN FILM FESTIVAL 
will be sponsored again by the Educational Film 
Library Association. The festival will be held 
April 19-22 at the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, NYC 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA'S 
School of Library Science plans the following in- 
stitutes: January 12-13, Library Education; February 
16-17, Cooperative Planning for Public Libraries; 
February 23-24, A Master Plan for College and 
University Libraries; March 10-11, Building Book 
Collections. A Library Administration institute will 
meet 8 times—on Wednesday evenings through 
January and February, and on March 1. Details 
from Dr. Martha Boaz, Dean, School of Library 
Science, University of Southern California, Los An 
California 


COUNCIL OF PLANNING LIBRARIANS has 
ben organized by a group of librarians associated 
with schools of planning and planning agencies 
Formed as an outgrowth of an ad hoc Committee 
of Planning Librarians, the new organization was 
set up at a meeting of the Committee held in 
Philadelphia, October 23-24, 1960, in connection 
with the annual convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Planners. Officers are 
PRESIDENT—Mary Vance, Librarian, Department of 
City Planning and Landscape Architecture, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 
VICE-PRESIDENT—Natelle Isley, Librarian, School 
| Architecture, Georgia Institute of Technology 
SECRETARY—Melva J. Dwyer, Librarian, Fine Arts 
Room, Library, University of British Columbia 
TREASURER—Dorothy E. Whiteman, executive sec- 
retary, Bureau of Urban Research, Princeton 
University 
MEMBER AT LARGE—George E. Pettengill, //brarian 
American Institute of Architects, 


xe les 


Committee projects which will be continued by 
the new organization include a manual on oper 
ation of libraries in public planning agencies and 
1 list of subject headings in the field of planning 
The Council will also continue the distribution of 
Exchange Bibliographie f, 

Dues of the new group are $5 for individuals 
ind $20 for institutions, the latter including sub- 
scription to Exchange Bibliographies. Membership 
is open to those interested and applications may be 
sent to the Treasurer, Miss Whiteman 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

officers are 

PRESIDENT—Ford Rockwell, librarian, Public Li 
brary, Wichita, Kansa 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT Stuart 
Baillie, director, School of Librarianship, Denver, 
Colorad 

TREASURER—Daniei A. Seager, librarian, Colorado 
State ¢ lle Le Libr ary Greele y, Colorado 

SECRETARY—Helen Hoyt, liprarian, Public Library 
Rapid City, South Dakota 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST LIBRARY ASSOCI/4- 

TION Board of Directors for 1960-61 will include 

PRESIDENT—Arthur L. DeVolder, Librarian, Twin 
Falls, Idaho, Public Library 

IST VICE-PRESIDENT—Eloise 
Librarian, Salem 


Ebert, Oregon State 
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Elizabeth Walker, North- 


Vancouver, British Colum 


2ND VICE-PRESIDENT 
west History Room 
bia, Public Library 

SECRETARY—Hillis L. Griffin, Assistant Librarian, 
National Reactor Testing Station Technical Li 
brary, Phillips Petroleum Company, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho 

TREASURER—Leonard Thorp, Serials Librarian, Sci 

Division, Washington State University Li 

Pullman 

PRESIDENT—Irving Lieberman, Director, 
School of Librarianship, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 

EDITOR, PNLA QUARTERLY—Eli M. Oboler, Librar- 
ian, Idaho State College Library, Pocatello 

BRITISH COLUMBIA REPRESENTATIVE Shirley 
Ellison, Head, Children’s Department, Neu 
Westminster, British Columbia, Public Library 

IDAHO REPRESENTATIVE—Lois Hansen, assistant li- 
brarian, Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho 

MONTANA REPRESENTATIVE—Ruth Longworth 
retary, Montana State Library Extension Commis 
ion, Missoula 

WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 
Spokane Public Library 


ence 
brary 


PAST 


[ée- 


Gladys Puckett 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


for 1960-1961 are 


PRESIDENT—Dr. Wayne S. Yenawine, director of 
libraries and dean of the School of Library Sci 
ence at Syracuse University 

IST VICE-PRESIDENT—Georgianna Maar, /sbrarian, 
Stratford Avenue School, Garden City, LJ 

2ND VICE-PRESIDENT (a newly created position) 
Elizabeth Stafford, librarian, Port Chester Junior 
High School 

ADULT SERVICES SECTION PRESIDENT—Helen Lud- 
low, director, Lockport Public Library 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION PRESIDENT Dr 
S. Smith, librarian, East Greenbush School 

CHILDREN’S AND YOUNG ADULT'S SERVICE SECTION 
PRESIDENT—Lucille Adams, coordinator of chil- 
dren's work, Buffalo and Erie County Publi 
Library 

COLLEGE AND 
PRESIDENT 
brarian 

RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES SECTION 
PRESIDENT—John Fall, acquisitions chief of the 
New York Public Library and a director of The 
H. W. Wilson C m pany 


offic ers 


Susan 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 
Wayne Shirley, Finch College Li- 


EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 

TION'S officers are 

PRESIDENT—Frederic A. Krahn, assistant director, 
East Meadow Public Library, Long Island, N.Y., 
and former editor of Educational Film Guide 
ind Filmstrip Guide 

VICE-PRESIDENT—Galon Miller, director of audio- 
visual education of the School City, South Bend, 
Ind 

SECRETARY—lIola B. Tryon, director of the film 
department, Russell Library, Middletown, Conn 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S ncw 
ofhcers are 
PRESIDENT-——Dr. Peter T 
Public Library, Oakland 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT—Dr, Mar 
tha T. Boaz, director, School of Library Science, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
ALA CoUNCILOR—Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell 
Dean, Graduate School of Library Service, UCLA 


Conmy, city librarian, 
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= Standard’s 
Library Furniture 


Form and function combine with 
specialized craftsmanship and the 
finest materials to make 
Standard’s line of library furniture 
the complete answer to your 
library operation and decor RO 


7 
DESIGNED ... by our own technical staff 
working with the nation’s top library furni- 


ture designers 


eT 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED ... 
against warping, splitting and 
defects of material and workmanship 

for a full year. 


BUILT...of rugged, long- 
service hard woods, imple- 
mented by the finest tradition- 
ally proved cabinetry tech- 
niques and hand finished to 
gleaming perfection. 


The famous, nationally recognized and 
accepted Donnell line of library fur 
niture is exclusively manufactured by 
Standard Wood Products 


Send today for our latest catalog. 
Study it at your leisure. Then call in 
our free planning service specialists 
to get maximum quality, service and 
lavout efficiency. No obligation, of 
course 


10 Columbus Circle New York 19, N. Y. 
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Letters 


What Price Freedom? 


Whether to place such books as Lolita and 
Lady Chatterley's Lover on open or closed 
shelves in the Clifton, New Jersey, Public Li- 
brary caused quite a storm, as reported in the 
BULLETIN for last September (p. 53). The 
open shelvers won out, and the article con- 
cluded that “the future looks very promising 
for the first freedom in Clifton.” 

The zealous battle to win freedom of ex- 
pression has been raging for many centuries 
now, and has seen deep changes, not only 
in the type of ideas which struggled for ex- 
pression, but also in the reception meted out 
to those who struggled to express them. One 
might toy with the idea of whether some of 
our controversial fiction writers of today 
would consider their thoughts so worth ex- 
pressing if, instead of high royalties and a 
place on the best seller lists, their efforts 
earned them a cup of poison or a place at 
the stake, but this is beside the point. 

To enable is not necessarily to ennoble 
The twentieth century will leave its heritage 
of printed ideas to future generations, just as 
the twentieth century received its heritage 
from the past. Man needs something to live 
by and to die by. How will our bequest be 
judged? A long time from now someone may 
read of the great struggle to get Peyton Place 
put thirty feet in front of the circulation desk 
instead of thirty feet behind it, and wonder 
whether, after all, it made much difference. 

In the meantime, Lenin outranks the Bible 
as the world’s best seller. Is the future so 
promising for Clifton after all ? 

A LIBRARIAN 
Napa, California 


No Puzzle 


On our December editorial page we apolo- 
gized because some recent issues had gone out 
of print. This, we said, had puzzled us uniil 
we learned of an unforeseen leap in circula- 
tion. 


Let me assure you that this increase is no 
puzzle at all... The WILSON BULLETIN has 
become the most attractive and readable 
professional magazine, and I am sure that 
thousands of librarians like me are now wait- 
ing impatiently for each new edition. 
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I know that I am neither the first one to 
discover the solution to this puzzle, nor the 
first one to express his sentiments. However, 
I sincerely hope that this little token of appre- 
ciation of a marvelous job will arrive in time 
to make the next issue. 

JosePH KLIMBERGER 
Reference Coordinator 
Nassau Library System 
Hempstead, New York 


The November Editorial 


Congratulations on your “Talking Points 
in the November issue of WLB (p. 252). We 
do need to recruit able people into the library 
profession and this cannot be achieved by 
merely stressing salary and security. I agree 
with you that we need not status but stature 
and we must seek for able people who en- 
vision the potentialities, challenges, excite- 
ments, hopes and dreams of librarianship. 

MARTHA Boaz, Dean 
School of Library Science 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


Thanks for the copy of the November issue. 
As for why I went into library work, I may 
say it was to a considerable extent accidental: 
a temporary assignment in it gave me suffi- 
cient scope for my interests and abilities 
and perhaps ideals also (which certain previ- 
ous attempts had denied) and I remained. It 
was as simple as that. 

VERNER W. CLappP, President 
Council on Library Resources 
Washington, D.C. 


The Old Librarian’s Almanack 

In the November issue (p. 267) you re- 
print a quotation from New Zealand Librar- 
ies, which that publication “per: up from 
the Old Librarian's Almanack of 1773. 

The antiquity of the Almanack is not so 
formidable, however, Its author, Edmund 
Lester Pearson, known for his studies of 
murder, was not born until 1880. This, his 
first book, was printed in 1909 by John 
Cotton Dana's Elm Tree Press in Woodstock, 
Vermont 
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Pearson was a librarian in Washington and 
New York for many years before becoming 
a free-lance writer in 1927. His weekly col- 
umn, “The Librarian,” ran in the Boston 
Evening Transcript from 1906 till 1920. 
(Alas, a weekly newspaper column on librar- 
ies could probably happen only in Boston, 
and now the Transcript itself is defunct.) 
His books are many and delightful, Books in 
Black Or Red being perhaps the best known. 


Pearson, first a reference librarian, then 
editor for New York Public Library, accord- 
ing to the Dictionary of American Biography 
had no interest in the mechanics of library 
work and satirized some of the more earnest 
workers in the field, notably in the Old Li- 
brarian's Almanack. Please quote some more 
from it.* 

JOHN NEUFELD 
State Library 
Lansing, Michigan 


* We shall, when space permits. A further 
note about the hoax comes from Earle F. 
W albridge of New York University. He says 
that after Pearson had “quoted” a paragraph 
from the imaginary book in bis “Transcript” 
column, a correspondent in “The Dial” 
claimed to be ‘«miliar with the book. “Here 
was a painful situation,” Pearson wrote, “an 
honorable gentleman apparently professing 
familiarity with a book which had no exist- 
ence. There seemed but one course open to 
any conscientious writer: to see that the book 
existed as soon as possible, in order to save 
the face of this admirer of it.” John Cotton 
Dana and Henry W. Kent, then librarian of 
the Grolier Society, were interested in the 
idea and put up some money. Pearson says: 
“From the work of one Joseph Parry, who 
had published an almanac in New Haven in 
1774, 1 shamelessly lifted all astronomical 
and meteorological details—all the hooks and 
eyes, curlicues and doodads, moons and stars 

. The point of the thing was this: it was 
designed to delude any intelligent reader for 
no longer than five minutes...” Fortunately 
for our self esteem, it nevertheless did fool 
a number of intelligent readers, including 
Sir William Osler, Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
and the New York “Sun.”’ EDITOR 


Recruitment Primer 

As a member of the Recruiting Committee, 
Library Administration Division, ALA, I 
wish to express my sincere appreciation and 
thanks for the attention which you have given 
to the work of our committee through the 
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publication of the “Recruitment Primer’ in 
the November issue of WLB. 


Further thanks are extended for the 25,000 
reprints which you have so generously made 
available to the Committee. I feel that this 
will add greatly to the success of the 
Primer,’ and eventually to the recruitment 
of more good librarians. 

At a recent meeting of the Southwestern 
Library Association held in Tucson, Arizona 

. I placed a number of brochures on re- 
cruitment, along with a folder announcing 
your gift to the library profession. I am send- 
ing a copy to other library proups working on 
recruitment. . . 

OTHELLA DENMAN 
Regional VII Representative 
LAD Recruiting Committee 
American Library Association 


Anti Accession Book 


Because I have long felt that the accession 
book was akin to the lottery in Shirley Jack- 
son's famous story of the same name (every- 
body kept on doing it, but nobody could 
remember why it was started), I am com- 
pelled to answer Clarabelle D, Decker’s letter 
(wis, October, p. 124) defending the use of 
the accession record method. Permit me to 
respond, point by point: 


1. I can think of no really important 
reason why a list of books purchased “‘at any 
given period” is important. It seems to me 
that a periodic list of new acquisitions, issued 
in most libraries to its patrons, would suffice. 

2. If you need an order card for each book 
— then make up a special card for a 
gift book upon its receipt. However, why not 
eliminate this step and simply process it as if 
it had come in as a regular order? A book- 
plate would identify it as a gift; it could be 
included in your list of new acquisitions; 
and, if you wish, it could be send on your 
shelf list card as a gift 


3. Computation of the value of books 
purchased in any given period can be just as 
easily done from your invoices. More readily, 
in fact, since the invoices have totals while an 
accession book would require several minutes 
of adding. However, why not keep a budget 
ledger, where expenditures are entered as they 
are made, and noted at a glance? 

4. As to the accession book being “not so 
easily lost ot misfiled,”’ I would assume that 
most librarians would exercise great care with 
such a valuable item as a shelf list card and 
that such a danger is slight. 
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5. As to the difficulty of looking up a 
book in the shelf list because ". . . one is not 
always sure ef the classification the book has 
been put under,” why not look it up in the 
card catalog? 

6. “The total books purchased by the 
school {library} can be ascertained’ just as 
easily, if not more so, by keeping a simple 
3x 5 card file with a running account of the 
number of books received, discarded, or lost, 
etc., year by year. 

7. A “business record” already exists in 
the form of an invoice. If a book must be 
looked up before it is processed, why not keep 
a ‘books received” or “books in process” file ? 

8. It is simpler to put the source and price 
on a shelf list card than to enter it into an 
accession book. And while we're on this 
point, I have yet to hear good reasons why 
source and price are so holy anyway. Since 
you have the book it must have come from 
someplace. And if you must remember where 
(because, for instance, you have a defective 
copy), and there are really very few instances 
that this information is needed, the invoices 
can be consulted. As for price, I can see no 
reason why this should even be entered on 
the shelf list card, let alone the accession 
book. First, the invoices contain a record of 
money expended for books; and there are sets 
of these on file in your office and the business 
ofhce. Secondly, if a fire occurs, everything 
is going to go, including the accession book 
(unless you lock it up in a vault each night) 
and you would be forced to use the business 
office files anyway, unless that burned down 
as well. Thirdly, it is better to use the list 
price in taking payment for a lost book, since 
the amount of professional and clerical time 
expended in ordering and processing a book, 
plus the cost of a card and pocket and plastic 
cover and sets of catalog cards, would make 
the actual value of a book far exceed the 
discount cost. 


In conclusion, then, I advocate the com- 
plete elimination of the accession record 
from library practice for reasons of useless- 
ness, waste of professional time, and cost, I 
submit that the accession record is indeed a 
relic; and conclude this letter with the hope 
that it, along with the ‘‘secret page,” excessive 
stamping, the accession number, and all the 
other antiquated and old-fashioned practices 
extant, will disappear quickly and quietly 

FRANK A. STEVENS 
Assistant Librarian 
Nassau Community Service 
Mineola, New York 


Positive Approach to Overdues 


The point of this letter is to urge that Amer- 
ican libraries give consideration to a very 
simple project which might take some of the 
unpleasantness out of library-patron relations 

Everybody knows that fines are an irrita 
tion. This is true, whether it be parking 
tickets, traffic fines, or library fines. Further 
more, most library administrators realize that 
we spend almost as much collecting fines as 
we gain from income. 

For instance, the University of Utah sends 
100 overdue notices a day when our circula- 
tion is at a peak. Then, we have to bill at least 
half of the students for the fines they have in- 
curred. At least half simply drop the books in 
the return chutes and hope we won't bill them 

During the past year, we experimented with 
increased fines, a period of grace, and the like 
This year we are trying an experiment in 
which we think many libraries will want to 
join. We are asking people to fill out a post 
card addressed to themselves, if they want a 
reminder a day or two before their books are 
due. These reminders should cost us very 
little more than the labor of sending overdue 
notices and bills, plus postage. Should the 
cost run very high, we are convinced that most 
people would pay three or four cents for a re 
minder post card cheerfully, where they now 
are very grudging about paying fines. 

If you are going to send reminders anyhow, 
why not send them in advance ? 

Very probably, readers will be interested to 
know whether others have tried this or do try 
it. The University of Utah will report on the 
experiment at the end of the fall quarter 

L. H. KiRKPATRICK 
Librarian, University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Quotes 


Some time ago a woman called the public library 
in a Southern California city. “Who am I speaking 
to?” she demanded of the librarian who answered 
the phone. “Why to we ged McAdams, the li- 
brary director,” the librarian replied. “Oh!” the 
woman said, “I found this number in my husband's 
pocket, and I was just checking!"—"Library Pub 
licity Clippings.” 


Most novels are far too long and complex it 
terms of plot and action to allow for a ten-hour 
movie, let alone one that runs two-and-a-half hours 
It's taken me weeks to cut through all of By Love 
Possessed to come up with a tight, clear story any 
body can understand. The book was a best-seller, 
yes, but | doubt that nine out of ten people actually 
read it. [Emphasis supplied }—Screenwriter Charles 
Schnee interviewed by Joe Hyams in N.Y. Herald 
Tribune's "Lively Arts” section November 20. 
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_ LIBRARY__ 
REVIEW 


Librarians will be much charmed to read a graceful article by 
Richard Church in our next number under the title of 


“A BOUQUET FOR LIBRARIANS” 


This article was one of the last written by Mr. Church before 
he left England for a long tour of foreign countries which will 
take him to India and the Far East. The number will also carry 
articles by Prof. Harry C. Bauer on “Confused Authorships”’ ; by 
Horace Thorogood on “A Literary Editor Looks Back’; by Dr. 
E. A. Savage on “The Library Association Headquarters” ; and by 
R. D. Macleod on “The Late Mr. A. L. Hetherington’ (first 
Secretary of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust); and on the 
late Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers. 





There will be the usual body of reviews of library publications 
by able authorities; and reviews and notices of important new 
publications by writers of quality. 


This periodical claims international status, and with good 
reason. Apart from the fact that over the decades it has had the 
most notable British librarians as contributors, the North Amer- 
ican angle has always been much in evidence. 


We have also drawn on the library talent of Germany, France, 
Holland, Russia, Australia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and so on. 


It will be gathered, therefore, that the LIBRARY REVIEW 
makes a special claim on the interest and support of librarians 
everywhere. We make our bow in over sixty countries 


Subscriptions for issues for 1961 are now being invited at the 
rate of $2.00 or 16/- per annum post free from Library Review, 
3, Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C.1, Scotland 


LIBRARY REVIEW 
3 Dunlop Street, 
Glasgow, C.1, Scotland 
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Bro Dart 


Modern, Simplified 
Fe lilemm Reredileliiliersy 


Book Repair Method 


a! 
_ 2 
Bind Art = 
Book-Aid ci 
Mending Tape ee 
Plasti-Lac 
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Write for your free, valuable copy of “Modern Simplified Book Repair.” 


Home Office: Dest. 139-D 56 Earl St., Nework 8, N. J. 
West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


~ Dust In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 
ite =. INDUSTRIES 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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In working with a reading public with 
very special needs 
ample—the kind of library service pro- 
vided is obviously influenced more by the 
nature of the public than by the wishes 
of the librarian. This is not always true 
in libraries serving less specialized pub- 


the blind, for ex- 


lics, but most librarians agree that it 

should be. No two communities are alike, 

and a library should reflect the special nature and needs of the public it 
serves. There is growing recognition of a corollary to this truism: that a 
library’s service must change when its public changes. North America is a 
society in flux: a society in competition with other ideologies and to some 
extent with its own ideology; a society that is becoming increasingly mobile; 
a society that is growing older; a society that is “moving to the suburbs.” 
These and other changes are already bringing changes in the nature 

of library service, as we have tried to show in this issue; they will bring 


more in the years ahead. 


Public Libraries in Metropolitan Toronto 


By H. C. 


ETROPOLITAN TORONTO is an area of 
some 240 square miles with a popula- 
tion of one and a half million persons, which 
is expected to grow to 2,800,000 persons by 
1980. This includes the core City of Toronto 
and twelve surrounding municipalities of 
varying sizes. Between 1951 and 1956 ap- 
proximately 175,000 persons came to Toronto 
to live and work, and of these over 75 per 
cent were from outside Canada. Since 1956 
Toronto has continued to attract newcomers 
to Canada, and 25,000 new immigrants settle 
in the metropolitan area each year 
There are at present thirteen separate pub- 
lic library boards in the thirteen municipalities 
which make up metropolitan Toronto—some 
with a single library, some with recently 
erected library buildings plus a fleet of book- 
mobiles trying to serve huge sprawling sub- 
urban areas, and the City of Toronto itself. 
The City of Toronto has a central library, 
containing 370,000 volumes in separate ref- 
erence and circulating collections, and nine- 
teen branch libraries, plus library services to 
hospitals, schools, and other institutions. 
Over the past few years a number of recipro- 


Mr. Campbell is Chief Librarian of the 
Toronto Public Libraries, Canada 
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cal borrowing and special service arrange- 
ments have 1 rete among some of these 
library boards. Circulation of books from the 
Toronto Public Libraries in 1960 was over 
4,670,000. 

Now a new era in public library service is 
about to be ushered in, in which it is expected 
that a Metropolitan Library Board will be 
set up to assist the work of the various mu- 
nicipal library boards and to provide certain 
central services for the entire area. 


The Metropolitan Concept 


The Toronto area was the first community 
in the western hemisphere to give official 
political recognition to the fact that modern 
industrial society has created a new form of 
human settlement, the “metropolitan area.” 
To meet the problems of urban expansion as 
they affected the City of Toronto and the 
local governments of the twelve adjacent area 
municipalities, a distinctly new form of mu- 
nicipal government was formulated in 1953. 
In that year the Municipality of Metropolitan 
Toronto, a federation of the thirteen separate 
municipalities, was incorporated, assuming its 
full powers on January 1, 1954. The metro- 
politan government is financed from tax con- 
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Library's mair 
ashes dach 
tributions of residents of each municipality, 
with additional and special grants paid by the 
Provincial Government. 

In keeping with the traditions of govern 
ment in Canada, the thirteen municipalities 
retain their local autonomy and local respon 
sibilities, while the metropolitan government 
is responsible for major metropolitan services 
The governing body responsible for the pro 
vision of metropolitan services is a Metro- 
politan Council, composed of twenty-five 
members—twelve representatives of the City 
of Toronto, the mayor or reeve of each of 
the twelve suburban municipalities, and the 
Chairman of the Council, Mr. Frederick G 
Gardiner, Q.C., who has been elected to this 
post annually since 1955. 


Metro and Libraries 

The Council of Metropolitan Toronto is 
more accustomed to discussions about public 
transportation, sewers, filtration plants, hous 
ing, and licensing than about libraries. For 
the first five years of its existence this Council 
has provided up to one hundred million 
dollars a year in capital costs for new water 
works, roads, parks, schools, and health and 
welfare services. The Council has also taken 
over operating costs for many services, but up 
until 1958 had not provided any money for 
public library expenditures. The reason for 
this was not that the various town and town 
ship councils have no interest in libraries, but 
because up until 1958 the complete financing 
and control of public libraries has been the 
responsibility of the library board established 
in each of the thirteen municipalities. How 
ever, with the increasing growth of the 
municipalities in the suburbs, and the stabiliz 
the population of the City of 
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Toronto, there was obviously a time coming 
when the Metropolitan Council would have 
to take action on public libraries 
This it did in 1958 and 1959, when it 
ullocated token current and capital grants for 
public libraries in the City of Toronto and 
also commissioned a survey of the libraries 
of metropolitan Toronto by the Council of 
Library Trustees of the area. The trustees 
selected Dr. Ralph R. Shaw, Dean of the 
Graduate Library School of Rutgers Univer 
sity, to undertake the study, and the resulting 
report was issued in June 1960, causing much 
interest not only in Toronto but in other 
urban centers in Canada and the United States 
which are facing some of the same conditions 
of change and growth. This study was under 
taken pursuant to a resolution passed on 
September 30, 1958, by the Library Trustees 
Council of Toronto and District, which out 
lined the scope of the study as follows 
that a survey should be made of the library 
services of the 13 municipalities of Metropolitan 
Toronto, and the inter-relationship of these li 
braries. This survey should concern itself first of 
ill with determining the needs and costs, within 
the existing political framework, of library serv 
ice of a standard as recommended by the Canadian 
Library Association 
that this be followed by recommendations con 
erning specific areas of co-operation which th 
results of the survey would provide 


1. improved service 
more economical service of an equally hig! 
standard; 
that the recommendations should also includ 
a plan of development designed to carry out the 
ymmendations 


During October and November of 1960 a 
special committee of the Metropolitan Coun 
il has been investigating what steps the 
Council should now take to deal with publi 
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library matters committee has been ex 
amining Dr recommendations and 
has also received special briefs and submis 
sions from eight of the largest public library 
boards, from the four largest school boards, 
including the Metropolitan Separate Schoo! 
Board, and from the University of Toronto 
The committee consists of three public li 
brary trustees, three elected members of the 
Metropolitan Council, and three representa 
tives of the public and separate school boards 
of metropolitan Toronto 


The Shaw Report 

The report of Dr. Shaw's assessment re 
what many persons had expected, 
namely that there was a growing imbalance 
in access to books between the suburbs and 
the city, and that the city libraries needed 
reorganization to meet the changed conditions 
of population and urban growth 

As a means of securing metropolitan public 
library co-operation, Dr. Shaw suggested the 
establishment of a Metropolitan Library 
Board, with centralized catologing and card 
preparation, and a library research and devel 
opment unit. Dr. Shaw also recommended 
the use of a single library card for all borrow 
ers. He urged the reorganization of the Cen 
tral Reference and Circulating Library of 
Toronto, and advocated that it be eventually 
replaced by a building on another and more 
central site 

Although the Toronto Public Libraries 
cafry out processing work for the East York 
Public Library, the East York School Board, 
the Forest Hill Public Library and the Swan 
sea Public Library, there has been strong 
feeling from many public library boards that 
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1 new and completely independent processing 
unit should function under Metropolitan 
auspices. This is mainly because the arrange 
ment and of the Toronto Public 
Library, with its separate collections and 
separate divisions of circulating and reference 
services, is not compatible with the needs of 
growing collections in the suburban 
areas. Some of these areas, such as North 
York Township, have seen their budgets 
jump from $76,835 in 1955 to $580,000 in 
1960, and adult and children’s book circula 
from 145,647 1,200,000 
volumes within the same period. The new 
central library for North York Township, 
completed in 1959, has already established 
the record for the second highest circulation 
in Canada from one building, next after the 
Vancouver Public Library 


facilities 


new 


tion volumes to 


Grants to Area Library Boards 


In 1958 the Metropolitan Council re 
ceived authority from the Province of Ontario 
to pay grants in aid of capital and current 
expenditures of any area library board which 
provided services to residents of other than 


its own municipality 

Dr. Shaw estimated that approximately 
50% of the cost of the Central Reference 
Library and 14% of the cost of the Circu 
lating services of the Toronto Public Library 
Board should be paid from sources other 
than Toronto city taxes. Other library boards 
which provide similar services should be en 
titled to reimbursement in the same way 

The Toronto Public Library Board has 
estimated that the annual amount which 
should be contributed to its $2 million 
budget from the Metropolitan Corporation 
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That a Metropolitan Library 


Board be established. 

That the libraries in metropolitan 
Toronto be not consolidated into 
a single library system. 

That a centralized cataloging 
and card preparation system be 
provided for all libraries, pref- 
erably by the Metropolitan 
Board. 

That first priority in improvement 
of library services be given to 
Scarborough, North York, Etobi- 
coke and York Township. 


That regional branches, contain- 
ing collections of at least 100,000 
volumes, be given first priority 
in plans for building libraries. 
That development of neighbor- 
hood branches, providing chil- 
dren's services and adult recre- 
ational and general reading, be 
given second priority. 

That experimentation be under- 
taken for co-operative utilization 
of children's facilities by the 
school and public library in such 
a manner as will strengthen the 
programs of both. 


That the Toronto Public Library 
merge its reference and circula- 
tion departments into a single 
subject-departmentalized library 
to be moved to a new building 
in a more central location. 





Summary of Dr. Shaw’s Recommendations 


9. That the Metropolitan Board 
bear the cost of services that are 
properly broader in range than 
the limits of any of the munici- 
palities and which are necessary 
to all citizens of the area. 
That a single library card, usable 
in all libraries, be issued. 

That support for libraries in 
metropolitan Toronto be in- 
creased at least to the level 
recommended by the Canadian 
Library Association Standards. 
That professional staff salaries be 
raised to the level recommended 
by the Canadian Library Associ- 
ation Standards. 


That collections of books and 
other library materials be vastly 
increased, particularly in the 
fields of reference books and 
adult non-fiction. 


That a study be made of unneces- 
sary duplication of research col- 
lections and collections of spe 
cialized and rarely used materials. 


That greater emphasis be placed 
on the dynamics of library serv- 
ices than has been true in the 
past, with the Toronto Main Li- 
brary and the Regional Libraries 
oriented towards providing spe- 
cialized services fully to meet the 
varied needs of metropolitan 
Toronto on all levels. 








would amount to $625,000. Other library 
boards, such as New Toronto, have estimated 
that 7% of their services are being given to 
adult non-residents who do not have any 
school or employment connection with their 
municipalities. Whatever the formula may be 
which is worked out, there is agreement that 
financial assistance should now be provided 
from the Metropolitan Council for certain 
specific library services, thus equalizing the 
financial burden on tounicipaities whose 
services are used by residents of the whole 
metropolitan area. 


Joined with this was the suggestion that 
twenty ‘middle level” reference centers, each 
with up to 100,000 volumes, would be neces- 
sary to equalize the research and reference 
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services to a steadily growing population. 
Dr. Shaw's suggestion that six of these centers 
could be established in existing premises of 
the library boards of Etobicoke, York, New 
Toronto, North York, East York, and To- 
ronto, has received wide support from the 
individual boards. The present book stock 
in each of these libraries, which in some cases 
now amounts to 30,000 or 40,000 volumes, 
would climb close to 100,000 with a coordi- 
nated acquisition program. 

A large expenditure which will probably 
need to be borne by all members of the metro- 
politan community is that of a new central 
public library building which may need to be 
constructed within the next few decades in a 
more central location. The Toronto Public 
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Library Board has recommended that immedi- 
ate study be given to possible sites for this 
new building, and a location designated in 
co-operation with the Metropolitan and City 
of Toronto Planning Boards, as soon as 
possible. 

The present Public Reference Library of 
the City of Toronto, built in 1906 with a 
Carnegie grant, has become surrounded by 
the rapidly expanding buildings of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. In addition, the develop- 
ment of subject sections has been hand. 
capped by the physical limitations of the 
building. A stack storage addition in 1959 
has provided room for a few reading rooms 
and special sections in the fields of Canadian 
history, fine art, theater, and Toronto history. 
In addition a start has been made on the 
establishment of a Metropolitan Bibliogra- 
phic Centre, with a union catalog of the 
books in some of the public and semi-public 
special collections in the area, 

For lack of space the Toronto Public Li- 
brary Board has located its Foreign Literature 
‘Centre and music reference and circulating 
collection in separate buildings, since room 
for expansion is lacking in central building. 


Public and School Libraries 


One of the main questions raised by Dr. 
Shaw in his report dealt with the relation of 
the circulating services of the public libraries 
to the libraries in the public schools. A num- 
ber of the school boards in metropolitan 
Toronto provide books to boys and girls for 
home reading as well as for classroom use 

The Scarborough Township School Board 
Operates at present seventy central circulating 
libraries in the public schools, and utilizes 
the services of 400 parents in the after-school 
hours to assist in achieving a circulation of 
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over 550,000 books per year. The North 
York School Board operates over fifty circu 
lating libraries in its elementary schools, and 
in 1959-60 had a circulation of 671,000 books 
to boys and girls. The Toronto School Board 
has not in the past attempted to circulate 
books in the elementary schools, but has left 
this task to the Public Library Board which 
has established 30 libraries for boys and girls 
in schools of the City of Toronto. Thirty 
eight per cent of the 1,890,000 circulation 
to children in Toronto is achieved through 
these libraries. 

With the new emphasis in the teaching 
curriculum on reading and the use of books, 
all of the school boards have reaffirmed their 
intention to maintain and expand their circu- 
lating school collections, since in their opin 
ion this is a proper function of the education 
authorities. 

The public library boards in these areas in 
future years will be required to pay less atten- 
tion to circulation of books to children since 
extensive coverage will be provided by the 
school system 

Dr. Shaw's report had pointed out the 
waste and duplication of both books and 
premises involved in the provision of separate 
school and public libraries. In commenting 
on his report before the Metropolitan Execu- 
tive Committee, Dr. Shaw contrasted the dif- 
ference between continuing the present plan 
of building smail libraries, which would 
require eighty to ninety public library build- 
ings at a total cost of over $17 million, with 
his suggestion for fifteen additional regional 
libraries which he claimed could be built for a 
cost of $41/, million. Dr. Shaw also suggested 
that ninety new children’s libraries should be 
provided, at a cost of $4,300,000, but esti- 
mated that $3,600,000 of this amount should 
be available through school grants for prem 
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ises. However, the school boards, in testifying 
on this matter before the Special Library 
Committee, did not feel concerned with this 
question and rejected the suggestion that any 
effort be made jointly with public library 
boards to provide trained staff and book 
service to boys and girls. 


Research and Development 


An important recommendation made by 
Dr. Shaw dealt with the establishment of a 
research and development unit under the 
Metropolitan Library Board which would try 
to determine ways of providing service more 
economically and more efficiently to the 
whole population. Although the suggestion 
of an experiment in co-operative utilization 
by schools and public library boards of the 
same facilities was rejected, it is likely that 
other experiments will be devised since the 
library boards recognize that there are many 
existing practices which require revision and 
improvement 


Looking to the Future 


Briefs submitted to the Special Committee 
set up by the Metropolitan Council indicate 
general agreement that metropolitan Toronto 
needs a Metropolitan Public Library Board 
Some delays in the formation of such a body 
are inevitable since special legislative action 
is necessary by the Government of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. In the meantime, study is 
proceeding on central card processing and 
cataloging, and on other matters 

In the minds of all those concerned with 
shaping new plans for the future is the 
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the Toronto Public Library 
metropolitan area. 


knowledge that, in the growing metropolitan 
area, all of the public library boards are hay 
ing to face problems of adjustment and 
development with which many have not had 
previous experience 

The public libraries in Canadian towns and 
cities hae been in continuous change since 
the very first days of their foundation, There 
is no reason to believe that such changes have 
come to an end. There are dozens of new 
topics which scientific discovery and the pur 
suit of knowledge have thrust on the citizens 
of every community. The library boards in 
the metropolitan area believe that it is the 
role of the public library to strive in every 
way possible to provide the basic foundation 
for the continuing education of adults 

Side by side with the traditional concepts 
of public library service there are developing 
on the part of a number of boards definite 
programs of adult education on a regular 
Many boards believe that there are 
types of organized activities and programs 
which are appropriate, justified, and logically 
connected with public library functions and 
The public libraries of metro 
politan Toronto are an integral part of the 
education system and the chief source of edu 
cational material open to all members of the 
community. In the belief that an effective 
public library provides direct education to a 
greater number of persons than any other 
municipal government, the 
library boards are confident that the Metro 
politan Council and the local municipalities 
will give them every aid to carry out and 
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extend their work. 
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Brooklyn Public Library’s 
DISTRICT LIBRARY SCHEME 


By Milton S. Byam 


Fo MANY YEARS the entire library profes- 

sion has been deploring the shortage of 
professional librarians. There has been a con- 
tinuing and continuous call for meetings, in 
stitutes and workshops on recruiting, discus- 
sions of library trainee programs, campaigns 
to reduce professional qualifications, and the 
substitution of clerks to perform functions 
usually assigned to professionals 

Urgency was injected into this question 
during the post-war years by the growth of 
suburbs and the consequent creation of new 
library needs, and by the wide acceptance of 
ALA standards for professional accreditation. 
This second factor forced many libraries with- 
out qualified personnel into an already short 
market. 

As a large metropolitan library with several 
hundred professional librarians on its staff, 
the Brooklyn Public Library felt the problem 
keenly, It experimented wich trainee librar- 
ians, and with an increased number of clerical 
workers, but still could not meet existing 
needs. With fifty-one agencies, each of which 
had to be staffed with a cadre of professional 
librarians each hour that it was open, the 
library had to tell new suburban communities 
in Brooklyn that service could not be ex- 
tended to them until more staff was available 

In some of the older areas, use decreased 
as the existing population was replaced by 
residents with poorer educational back- 
grounds. Those who moved went into what 





Mr. Byam is Superintendent of Branches 
at the Brooklyn Public Library. New York 
City. 
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had been marsh and swamp areas on the east 
ern and southerly shores of the borough, and 
built large new communities. They remem 
bered the library service which they had pre 
viously enjoyed, and clamored for it to 
follow them. 


Into this picture stepped the trustees of the 
Brooklyn Public Library. They asked the 
chief librarian to study the problem, and to 
determine how service might be extended to 
these new communities without lowering 
borough-wide standards of excellence. A 
committee was established in December 1958, 
and set to work. It was composed of Grace 
Slocum, formerly Coordinator of Work with 
Young Adults; Samuel Simon, then Assistant 
Coordinator of Work with Adults; and Nor- 
man Seldes, then Assistant Branch Librarian 
at the Kings Highway Branch. All three were 
relieved of their regular assignments so that 
they could tackle the problem full time 


The problem was one of quality as well as 
quantity. Under existing service patterns, 
vacancies were spread equally throughout the 
borough. Though fair, this arrangement 
meant that no single branch was strong 
enough to give the kind of professional serv 
ice the community needed. To withdraw staff 
from some agencies and so strengthen others 
would have resulted in the weakened ones 
having to close. And even this drastic step 
would have been of little help to the newer 
suburban communities 


What the committee finally recommended 
was a radical change in existing theories of 
urban library service. This was the proposal 
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District Libraries 


1. In each of Brooklyn's lacger communities, 

a “District Library” should be established. 
Each District Library should be fully 
staffed with qualified personnel, includ- 
ing specialists in work with the various 
age groups. 
Each District Library should have a book 
collection of at least 50,000 volumes, in- 
cluding specialist and scholarly material. 
The District Libraries should se’ve their 
immediate publics, and also provide ref- 
erence service, books, and professional 
guidance as necessary for neighboring 
agencies. 

. Eventually, there should be some thirty 
District Libraries, each capable of giving 
the kind of service librarians dream about. 
That took care of the quality. 


Family Reading Centers 


1. The committee recommended that no 
agencies be closed. Instead, it felt, the 
service pattern requiring a professional 
librarian in attendance at all agencies at 
all times should be revised. 

All professional staff should be with- 
drawn from branches surrounding the 
District libraries. 

These satellite branches would become 
“Family Reading Centers.” None should 
be more than twenty minutes away from 
its District Library by public transporta- 
tion. 

In charge of each Family Reading Center 
should be a senior clerk, called a “Center 
Manager.” 

With his staff, the Center Manager should 
be responsible for answering informa- 
tional questions, such as the location of 
books listed in the Center's catalog, and 
questions related to the use of the catalog 
itself. He would also be responsible for 
such administrative matters as the train- 
ing, supervision and evaluation of the 
Center's clerical staff, and for directing 
the work of custodial staff, 

Children would continue to receive ad- 
visory service, but adults would be ex- 
pected to help themselves or, if their 
question required it, to go to the District 
Library. 

Reference material which should be used 
only with professional guidance would be 
removed from the Centers, but book col- 
lections would be otherwise untouched. 
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8. Book selection, weeding, community 
work, visits to schools, etc.—the profes- 
sional tasks—would be performed by the 
cadre of age group specialists and other 
professional staff at the nearby District 
Library. 

This took care of quantity. 


The First Experiment 


An experiment to test these proposals was 
launched on November 16, 1959, in Brook- 
lyn’s Williamsburgh district. There the Wil- 
liamsburgh Branch was established as the 
District Library, and five branches surround- 
ing it were organized as Family Reading 
Centers. 

At the head of the entire complex was a 
District Librarian, Norman Seldes, who had 
been a member of the original committee. 
He was given four assistants: the branch li- 
brarian at the District Library, Anthony 
Vecchio; an assistant for work with children, 
Margaret Horner; an assistant for work with 
adults, Honora Shanahan; and an assistant 
for work with young teens, Elizabeth Fein- 
gold, With help from the regular staff at the 
District Library, these people performed all 
professional tasks for the Family Reading 
Centers. The Center Managers were made 
responsible directly to the District Librarian. 

Each Center Manager had had a minimum 
of five years’ experience with the library. The 
fact that there was no precedent for this kind 
of assignment seemed reason for both cau- 
tion and hope. Two weeks before the experi- 
ment was launched, the Managers were trans- 
ferred to their assigned branches to become 
familiar with their responsibilities and their 
publics. From the inception of the program 
there were weekly training meetings with the 
District Librarian and other qualified person- 
nel. On the whole, though, it was found that 
a minimum of re-training was required. 


Benefits 


Some problems remain, but the results 
were and continue to be good. 

Relieved of administrative and clerical 
duties, professional District Library Staff were 
able to perform more inten: «ly the func- 
tions for which they had been trained. They 
could give more time to book selection, weed 
the collections more closely, extend commu- 
nity contacts, prepare book lists, plan better 
and more frequent exhibits. 

The service to children could be so coordi- 
nated that the talents of all the librarians in- 
volved were used to advantage. Entire schools 
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could be visited in a day or two. Class ori 
entation visits to the library could be handled 
in larger numbers than before. And no 
program had to be cancelled because of staff 
shortages. 

In the Centers, the public quickly learned 
to help itself, aided by the judicious use of 
signs, the rearrangement of the collections in 
strict, ‘unadjusted’ Dewey and alphabetical 
sequence, special book lists, exhibits, etc. 
More such aids are needed 

Many readers telephoned or visited the Dis- 
trict Library. Books required but not avail- 
able at the Centers were sent the next day 
from the District Library, Readers at the 
Centers were often put directly in touch with 
the District Library by telephone, or a librar- 
ian might make an appointment to meet a 
reader at a Center to give needed assistance. 
Circulation in the Centers during the experi- 
ment increased more than in the system as a 
whole. 

Supervision of buildings, custodial service 
and technical processes by Center Managers 
and clerical staffs was most successful. 

As a by-product, the library was able to 
offer “specialist’’ professional positions with- 
out administrative responsibility at a higher 
level of pay than before. This was accom- 
plished by using up positions at the level of 
branch librarian and assistant branch librarian 
no longer required in the administration of 
the five satellites. More, it is hoped that 
re-evaluations of these positions will mean 
higher grades for both clerical and profes- 
sional employees. The level of responsibility 
should certainly put the District Librarian 
at the “principal librarian’ level ($7450- 
$9250), and the Center Managers should be 
rated at higher than the senior clerk level. 


Problems 


The experiment revealed problems: 

1. The need to build up the District Library 
collections even more than originally con- 
templated. The need would appear to be 
for expansivn from 50,000 to 75,000 or 
100,000 volumes. 

Existing agencies, anagem g Carnegie 
r 


buildings, are far from ideal for use as 
Family Reading Centers, and present 
problems in supervision 

Because of the experimental nature of the 
eee Ln and the conse- 
quent lack of educational publicity, users 
tended to look to clerical staff at the 
Centers for services which they were not 
qualified to give 
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More self-help aids for adults and young 
teens are needed. Guides to the use of 
the catalog, and of those reference ma 
terials available, are examples. 


The Future 


What of the future? The Brooklyn Public 
Library has already launched two new District 
Library-Family Reading Center programs, in 
the New Utrecht and Prospect districts of the 
borough. This makes three such programs, 
each in a community different from the others 
ethnically, economically, and culturally. These 
should help to iron out remaining problems 

The program has resulted in library service 
so much better for the public and so much 
more satisfying for the staff that it bodes well 
for the future. Eventually, each library user 
will have, within half-a-mile of his home, a 
book lending unit adequate for his everyday 
purposes, with, no more than twenty minutes 
away, a miniature central library capable of 
satisfying almost all of his book and guidance 
needs. 

Most of all, in spite of country-wide short- 
ages, professional staff is made available 
where and when it is needed. In the three 
Districts, thirteen professional librarian posi- 
tions were saved, and eleven clerks were sub- 
stituted. There was a net gain of two posi- 
tions. These can be plowed back into district 
libraries in the future for even more special- 
ized professional work than can now be 
contemplated. 
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THE MICHIGAN PLAN 


‘ st Cary LIBRARY SERVICE within the reach 

of every resident in Michigan” is the 
goal of the new state-wide plan for public 
libraries proposed by Michigan's State Board 
for Libraries. 

At a time when Michigan is experiencing 
more leisure, stepped-up educational pro- 
grams, and a greater desire for self-improve- 
ment and informal education, the percentage 
of population with inadequate local library 
service is increasing. Library progress during 
the past decade has not kept pace with needs 
because of curtailment of local funds, in- 
adequacy of state grants in aid, and public 
apathy. Population shifts away from the city, 
unevenness of economic resources and the 
high cost of adequate library services have 
also hampered development. These facts 
make it imperative that Michigan have a new 
plan for ater good library service for 
every resident of the state. 

In Michigan, the State Board for Libraries 
has moral and legal responsibility to promote 
and advance library service in the state. 
Recognizing this responsibility, the Board has 
proposed a plan for total public library serv- 
ice. Plans for other types of library service 
will be proposed in turn and the problem of 
school library service is now under study. 

The search for a new approach to an old 
problem was begun in 1957. Statistical data 
was gathered on counties and on public li- 
brary service, and a report was made by a 
public administration specialist. An advisory 
committee of thirty librarians, trustees, and 
representatives of other interested organiza- 
tions studied the facts and made their recom- 
mendations to the State Board for Libraries. 
A joint committee on standards also made 
recommendations to the Board. The State 
Plan, based upon this information, reflects the 
considered judgment of a cross-section of the 
profession. There may be differences of opin- 
ion on details, but the basic principles and 
concepts have been unanimously cotanel. 

The State Board has based its plan on the 
following principles: 

1. Every resident should have equal access to 
good library service. 
Public libraries should form a network of 
systems made up of three levels of service. 
Cost of each level of service should be 
shared by libraries which benefit from it, 


and when necessary, by the state. No 
library would be expected to pay for more 
than it is receiving in the way of services 

The plan provides for three levels of public 
library service: local, area and state. 

On the Local Level: a local library outlet 
should be provided wherever one is needed 
It would be part of the proposed library sys- 
tem, either by contract, by federation, or bv 
legal organization. It would supply materials 
most frequently needed by local patrons. 
These outlets would be provided by integrat- 
ing an existing local library into the system 
or by establishing a new library where none 
exists. 

On the Area Level: the plan proposes 
“Library Service Centers’ and “Processing 
Centers." About twenty existing libraries 
would be designated Library Service Centers 
and would be expected to provide such serv- 
ices as assistance for local outlets from spe- 
cialized personnel, reference and inter-library 
loan service to local library outlets, book 
selection guidance, and coordination of serv- 
ice within the area. These service centers 
would serve an area of about 4,000 square 
miles or a population of at least 100,000. 

Eight existing libraries would be desig- 
nated as Processing Centers, and would be 
responsible for ordering, cataloging, process- 
ing, and binding of books for participating 
libraries in their area. The large volume of 
work at each processing center would result 
in economy and efficiency of operation be- 
cause it would allow the use of specially 
trained staff, up-to-date mechanical methods, 
and the reduction of duplication. (The areas 
and centers for service and processing desig- 
nated in the plan appear to be practical. How- 
ever, they can be changed if other groupings 
and locations offer better promise of success. ) 

On the State Level: supplementing the 
collections of the Library Service Centers 
would be the collections of the State Library, 
University of Michigan Libraries, Detroit 
Public Library and other designated libraries, 
through inter-library loan or specialized ref- 
erence. In addition to inter-library loan, the 
services of the State Library to public libraries 
would be adapted to whatever plan is ac- 
cepted. Under the proposed plan the State 
Library may have to operate an area library 
center in cases where local support cannot 
supply service of adequate quality. 
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To get maximum success from the plan, of 
course, all libraries should be a part of the 
network of systems. However, a library could 
choose not to belong to the state-wide system 
It would then be considered an “‘unafhliated 
library. 

Michigan's librarians and trustees, intro 
duced to the new plan at the spring MLA 
district meetings, were asked to judge the 
plan 
1. By what it aims to accomplish rather than 

in terms of present standards and laws 

(These can be revised as needed to fit the 

plan.) 

By the concepts on which it is based rather 

than on specific details. Details for apply- 

ing the concepts can be altered if desired 

By improvement and increase of services 

and economy rather than cost. Present 

state aid and local support are inadequate 
for what Michigan is now trying to do 

A sound plan will help get increases 

The State Board took the first step towards 
total library service for Michigan by propos- 
ing this tentative State Plan. The district 
MLA meetings offered an opportunity for 
librarians and trustees to learn about the 
plan and discuss it. Additional meetings fol- 
lowed all over the state to consider local 
implications of the plan. 

The plan was discussed at the Fall 1960 
MLA Conference in Lansing on October 21, 
and its general concepts of systems of librar- 
ies and levels of service were endorsed. The 
Michigan State Board for Libraries was asked 
to proceed with its study of the plan so that 
questions of operation and organization could 
be more clearly defined, 

It was resolved that particular attention be 
given to costs of the proposed processing and 
service area centers for both the headquarters 
and afhiliated libraries in each area. The effect 
of the plan on present distribution of state 
aid and on the State Library's services to in 
dividual libraries should, it was felt, be 
studied further and findings pubiicized as 
soon as possible by the State Board 
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articles about the universal problems 
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QUOTES 

A man can go from one end of this country to 
the other and back without a dime in his pocket, 
yet he can secure all his worldly wants—food, 
lothing, shelter—by the mere possession of a 
redit card. Yet he cannot go out of the village in 
which he lives, cross a county line two miles away 
and get a book from the public jibrary, even though 
he has a library card assigned to him by his com 
munity library, What's wrong with library organi 
zation that a man can be trusted for hundreds of 
lollars anywhere in the country but not for a two 
lollar book, purchased by the library for a dollar 
and forty cents! Why shouldn't any resident of 
Ohio be permitted to use any public library in 
Ohio ?—W alter Brahm, Obio State Librarian 


Emanuel Shinwell used to assess a community 
by a standard of his own in his travels up and down 
the country. He says, in his autobiography Conflict 
Without Malice My good opinion of a town 
or village was based largely on the existence of two 
facilities for its inhabitants and visitors; public li 
braries and public conveniences [lavatories] 
Perhaps things have by now improved, but it was 
lepressing how frequently the local authority had 
ignored the provision of these essential facilities for 
the mental and physical well-being of the public, 
and even if they had rather unwillingly provided 
them, had hidden them away in obscure side streets 
as if equally ashamed of both.”—Zesley Cannon, 
in the British “Dagenham Digest” 
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SOURCES OF 
READING MATERIALS 
FOR THE BLIND 


T is HOPED that this article with the two 

appendices will afford librarians helpful 
data about sources of reading materials used 
by the blind, and about agencies which are 
me pene to provide reading aids, statistics, 
and other informative matter about blindness 
and blind persons. The services mentioned 
here are available without cost to legally blind 
persons living anywhere in the United States 
and its possessions. (Appendix I is a list of 
Regional Libraries by state. Appendix II is 
an alphabetical list of all other agencies men- 
tioned together with their addresses. ) 

The term “legally blind” describes a person 
who has 20/200ths vision with corrective lens 
in the better eye, or less. Those so termed 
may have sufficient sight to use ink print 
materials with the aid of magnifiers. Stu- 
dents, especially, benefit by using such tech- 
nical equipment, and the large type text 
seals; Meisaine and enlarged maps pro- 


duced expressly for the visually handicapped. 
The federal government is the most bounti- 
ful supplier of reading materials for the 


blind. Through its agency, the Division for 
the Blind of the Library of Congress, over 
one and a half million Braille volumes and 
Talking Books on discs have been placed in 
thirty Regional Libraries in the United States. 
Some states and a few cities assume the costs 
of personnel, equipment, and places of oper- 
ation of the Regional Libraries. 

The circulation systems of these libraries 
are not uniform, but most send a book or 
periodical upon the return of one, thus in- 
suring a continuous flow of materials. 

The Braille sections of the Regional Li- 
braries, many dating from the later 1880's, 
are comparable to the libraries of ink print 
editions in content, containing classics and 
educational works. The Talking Book sec- 
tions, circulating since 1934, have recrea- 
tional, religious, and general interest content, 
appealing to the elderly borrowers who form 
the greatest number of blind library users. 

Both Braille and Talking Books require a 
large amount of library space. The mailing 
boxes of the 334% RPM recorded works are 
13” square. Braille volumes, although lighter 
in weight, are equally large and cumbersome. 
One copy of Gone With the Wind totals 
thirteen volumes in the Braille edition and 
four cases of Talking Book records. Em- 
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ployees engaged in receiving, inspecting, 
shelving and shipping handle tons daily. 
Experiments now in progress to perfect 
the production of reading materials at 16% 
and 8; RPM's could result in a great lessen- 
ing of storage problems and the labor load. 
Containers for recorded books at these lower 
speeds may be smaller and lighter than their 
ink print counterparts. Developments in the 
field of magnetic tape cartridges offer great 
promise, also. The Philadelphia Library for 
the Blind has already put tape recordings into 
circulation and welcomes requests from per- 
sons having suitable playback machines. 


Other agencies 


Many public and voluntary agencies are 
developing their resources not only to aid 
and supplement the work of the Library of 
Congress, but to provide educational materi- 
als not available at the Regional Libraries. 

The American Foundation for the Blind, 
assisting in a project financed by the Library 
of Congress, publishes catalogs for distribu- 
tion by the Regional Librarirs, and also sends 
to each active borrower biraonthly, descrip- 
tive lists of recent Braille and Talking Books, 
The Braille Book Review and The Talking 
Book Topics. ' 

Acting for LC’s Division for the Blind, 
certain agencies pass on individual applica- 
tions for Regional Library -ervices, and dis- 
tribute the Talking Book rachines lent by 
the federal government to qualified users. 
For example, associations for the blind often 
assist in this work at the local level. 

The American Printing House for the 
Blind, financially aided by federal grants, 
donations, and the sale of mzterials, publishes 
the Talking Book editions of the Reader's 
Digest and Newsweek, and supplies books 
for legally blind children in :he twelve school 
grades. APH manufactures special educa- 
tional and reading aids, publishes large type 
text books, and distributes recorded tapes. 

Recording for the Blind, Inc., is currently 
making available on records the weekly = 
lication, News of the Week in Review trom 
the New York Times Sunday edition. Legally 
blind college and vocational students, as well 
as adults interested in study courses, may 
obtain from RFB the necessary text books in 
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disc form. RFB also makes available recorded 
editions of the books studied by the Great 
Books groups 

Volunteer Service for the Blind, Inc., fur- 
nishes similar services, extending its program 
to students in elementary schools and to 
adults pursuing hobbies. Sixty prison in- 
mates work full time recording ink print 
requests on tape for the National Braille 
Press, Inc. 

Further supplementing the availability of 
educational reading matter for the visually 
handicapped, dedicated sighted persons 
throughout the country braille needed ma- 
terials by hand. These volunteer workers are 
certified by the Library of Congress after a 
course of instruction under its direction. All 
Regional Libraries have catalogs of this con- 
tinuously enriched, hand-copied collection. 

Deserving students may also benefit from 
the reader services supplied by many state 
education departments, or by a local benevo- 
lent society or philanthropic individual. 
Those who cannot afford the magnifiers and 
other reading aids may apply for them to 
local Lions Clubs, Delta Gamma Foundation, 
Jewish Braille Institute of America, Inc., 
Catholic Guilds for the Blind, and Junior 
League groups. 

The section for exceptional children and 
youth of the federal Office of Education 
edits bibliographies and other publications of 
interest to handicapped children. The Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation will send upon 
request a list of occupations most suitable 
for the visually handicapped. 

Private organizations such as the Lutherar 
Library for the Blind, Xavier Society for the 
Blind, Protestant Guild for the Blind, John 
Milton Society, Zeigler Publications, and the 
Christian Science Publishing Company, lend 
nonsectarian and religious literature to indi- 
viduals. The books and periodicals placed 
with the Regional Libraries by these organi- 
zations have extensive circulation. Record- 
ings of the Bible may be purchased by blind 
persons from the American Bible Society at 
a nominal cost 

Recommended to librarians are several ex- 
cellent ink print periodicals containing news 
about the activities of blind persons and new 
developments in the field of vision. Among 
these are Listen, published by the Catholic 
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Guild for the Blind, Boston; Light magazine 
published by Braille Institute of America, 
Inc; Seeing Eye Guide, published by Sceing 
Eye, Inc; The Seer, issued by the Pennsylvania 
Association for the Blind; Prevention of 
Blindness News published by the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness; and 
a most engaging monthly of international 
character, The New Beacon, published by the 
Royal National Institute for the Blind, Lon 
don, England 

Librarians should be particularly interested 
in the American founda for the Blind’s 
publication, The New Outlook For the Blind, 
and its Directory of Agencies in the United 
States and Canada, which is revised periodi 
cally. 

The Regional Library at the Perkins School 
for the Blind maintains two museums and a 
specially noteworthy reference service based 
on an unmatched collection of blindiana 
materials. 

The work of the agencies mentioned has 
been highlighted only, These and many more 
are diligently striving to expand educational 
opportunities and to relieve in some special 
way the restrictive handicap of blindness. In 





seeking further information librarians may 
refer inquiries to the nearest Regional Library 
(see Appendix I), local association for the 


Appendix |: REGIONAL LIBRARIES 


ALABAMA 
Library for the Blind 
State Department of Education 
1050 Murphy Ave., $.W., Atlanta 10, Ga 
ALASKA 
Seattle Public Library, Library for the Blind 
425 Harvard Ave., N., Seattle 2, Wash 
ARIZONA 
Braille Institute Free Circulating Library 
741 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 29, Calif 
ARKANSAS 
Oklahoma State Library 
Special Services Division 
109 State Capitol, Oklahoma City, 5, Okla 
CALIFORNIA (northern) 
California State Library, Books for the 
Section 
Library-Courts Building, 
CALIFORNIA (southern) 
Braille Institute Free Circulating Library 
721 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 29, Calif 
COLORADO 
Denver Public Library, Division of Work for 
the Blind 
90 Lowell Blvd., Denver 19, Colo 
CONNECTICUT 
New York Public Library, Library for the Blind 
166 Ave. of the Americas, New York 13, N.Y 
DELAWARE 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Library for th: 
Blind 
17th and Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia 30, Pa 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Library of Congress, Division for the Blind 
Washington 25, D.C 
FLORIDA (Braille from Georgia Library) 
Florida Talking Book Library 
P.O. Box 2298, Daytona Beach, Fla 
GEORGIA 
Library for the Blind 
State Department of Education 
1050 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta 10, Ga 
HAWAII 
Library for the Blind, Library of Hawaii 
478 So. King St., Honolulu, Hawaii 
IDAHO 
Books for the 
Portland 
216 N.E. Knott St., Portland 12, Oregon 
ILLINOIS (north of Springfield) 
Chicago Public Library, Service for the Blind 
4544 Lincoln Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 
ILLINOIS (south, including Springfield) 
Illinois Braille and Sight-Saving School 
Braille Circulating Library 
658 E. State St., Jacksonville, Ill 
INDIANA 
Indiana State Library, Service for the Blind 
140 N. Senate Ave., Indianapolis 4, Ind 
IOWA 
Illinois Braille and Sight-Saving School 
Braille Circulating Library 
658 E. State St., Jacksonville, Ill. 


Blind 


Sacramento 9, Calit 


Blind, Library Association of 
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blind, state welfare departments, American 
Foundation for the Blind, or to the Division 
for the Blind, Library of Congress 


KANSAS 
Wolfner Library for the Blind 
3844 Olive St., St. Louis 8, Mo 
KENTUCKY 
Cincinnati Publix 
617 College St 
LOUISIANA 
Louisiana State Library, Department for the Blind 
State Capitol Grounds, Baton Kouge, La 
MAINE 
Perkins Schoo! for the Blind 
The Regional Library 
175 N. Beacon St., Watertown 
MARYLAND 
Virginia State Library for the lind 
3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 21, Va 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Perkins School for the Blind 
The Regional Library 
175 N. Beacon St., Watertown 72, Mass 
MICHIGAN (outside of Wayne County 
Michigan State Library for the Blind 
924 Houghton St., Saginaw, Mich 
MICHIGAN (Wayne County) 
Wayne County Library, Departroent for the Blind 
33030 Van Born Rd., Wayne, Mich 
MINNESOTA 
Minnesota Braille 
Library 
Faribault, Minn 
MISSISSIPPI 
Louisiana State Library, Departinent for the Blind 
State Capitol Grounds, Baton Rouge, La 
MISSOURI 
Wolfner Library for the Blind 
3844 Olive St., St. Louis 8, Mo 
MONTANA 
Seattle Public Library, Library for the Blind 
425 Harvard Ave., N., Seattle 2, Wash 
NEBRASKA 
Nebraska Public Library Commission 
State Capitol Bldg., Lincoln 9, Nebr 
NEVADA (northern) 
California State Library 
Library-Courts Bldg 
NEVADA (southern) 
Braille Institute Free Circulating Library 
»1 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 29, Calit 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Perkins School for the Blind 
The Regional Library 
175 N. Beacon St., Watertown 72, Mass 
NEW JERSEY 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Library for the 
Blind 
’th and Spring Garden Sts 
NEW MEXICO 
Denver Public Library 
Blind 
90 Lowell Blvd Denver 19, Colo 
NEW YORK (other than N. Y. City and Long 
Island 
New York State Library, Library for the Blind 
226 Elm St., Albany 2, N.Y. 


Library, Library for the Blind 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Mass 


and Sight-Saving School 


Books for the Blind 
Sacramento 9, Calif 


Philadelphia 30, Pa 


Division of Work for the 
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NEW YORK (N. Y. City and Long Island 
New York Public Library, Library for the Blind 
166 Ave. of the Americas, New York 13, N.Y 

NORTH CAROLINA 
N.C. State Library, Library for the Blind 
Mansion Park Bidg., Raleigh, N.C 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Minnesota Braille and 

Library 
Faribault, Minn 

OHIO (south of Columbus 
Cincinnati Public Library, Library for the 
617 College St.. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

OHIO (north, including Columbus 
Cleveland Public Library, Library for the Blind 
325 Superior Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio 

OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma State Library, Special Services Division 
109 State Capitol, Oklahoma City 5, Okla 

OREGON 
Books for the 

Portland 
216 N.E. Knott St., Portland 12, Oregon 

PENNSYLVANIA (east of Harrisburg) 

Free Library of Philadelphia, Library for the 
Blind 
17th and Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia 30, Pa 

PENNSYLVANIA (west, including Harrisburg 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Library for the 
Blind 
Federal and E. Ohio Sts 

PUERTO RICO 
New York Public Library, Library for the Blind 
166 Ave. of the Americas, New York 13, N.Y 

RHODE ISLAND 
Perkins School for the 

Library 
175 N. Beacon St., Watertown 72, Mass 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
N.C, State Library, Library for the 
Mansion Park Bldg., Raleigh, N.C 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Minnesota  Braill and 

Library 
Faribault, Minn 

TENNESSEE 
Cincinnati Publi 
617 College St 

TEXAS 
Texas State Library 
State Capitol Station, Austin 11 

UTAH 
Books for the Blind 
167 Social Hall Ave 

VERMONT 
New York State Library, Library for th 
226 Elm St., Albany 2, N.Y 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 
New York Public Library 
166 Ave. of the Americas 

VIRGINIA 
Virginia State Library, Library for the Blind 
3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 21, Va 

WASHINGTON 
Seattle Public Library, Library 
425 Harvard Ave. N., Seattle 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Carnegie Library of 

Blind 
Federal and f 


Sight-Saving School 


Blind 


ation ol 


Blind, Library Assox 


Pittsburgh 12, Pa 


Blind, The Regional 


Blind 


Sight-Saving School 


Library, Library for the Blind 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Free Public Library 


Salt Lake City 11, Utah 


Blind 


Blind 
N.Y 


Library for the 


New York 13 


tor the Blind 
w asn 


Pittsburgh, Library for the 


Ohio Sts., Pittsburgh 12, Pa 
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WISCONSIN 
Chicago Public Library, Service for the Blind 
4544 Lincoln Ave., Chicago 25, Ill 

WYOMING 
Books for the Blind 
167 Social Hall Ave 


Free Public Library 
Salt Lake City 11, Utab 


AGENCIES LISTED IN THE 


Appendix Il: 
ARTICLE 


American Bible Society, 450 
York 22, N.Y 
American Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th 
Street, New York 11, N.Y 
American Printing House for the Blind, 
Frankfort Avenue, Louisville 6, Ky. 
Braille Institute of America, Inc. 74! 
Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 29, Calif 
Catholic Guild for the Blind, 67 West Division 
St.. Chicago 10, Ill 
Christian Record Benevolent Assoc., Inc. 370° 
South 48th St.. Lincoln 6. Nebraska 
Christian Science Publishing Society, 1 Norway 
St.. Boston 15, Mass 
Delta Gamma Foundation, 1820 Northwest Blvd 
Columbus 12, Ohio 
Hadley School for the Blind, 700 Elm St 
netka, Ill 
Jewish Braille Institute of America, Inc., 101 
West 55th St.. New York 19, N.Y 
John Milton Society, 160 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, N.Y 
Junior Leagues of America, Inc., Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York, New York 
Library of Congress, Division for the Blind, Wash 
ington 25, D.C 
Louis Braille Music Institute of America, Madi 
son Ave. at 43 St.. New York 36, N.Y 
Lutheran Library for the Blind, 3558 So 
Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo 
National Braille Press, Inc., 
Boston 15, Mass 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y 
Pennsylvania Association for the Blind, 
North 2nd St., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Perkins School for the Blind, (Regional Library) 
175 N. Beacon St., Watertown, Mass 
Philadelphia Library for the Blind, 17th and 
Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia 30, Pa 
Protestant Guild for the Blind, Inc., 14 Beacon 
St Boston » Mass 
Recording for the Blind, Inc., 127 
Street, New York 22, N.Y 
Royal National Institute for the 
Great Portland St.. London W 1 
Seeing Eye, Inc., Morristown, N.J 
United States Government 
Department of Health, Education and Wel 
fare, Washington 25, D.C 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Volunteers Service for the Blind, Inc., 332 South 
13th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 
Xavier Society for the Blind, 154 East 23rd St 
New York 10, N.Y 
Ziegler Publishing Co. for the Blind, Inc., Main 
Street, Monsey, New York 


Park Ave. New 


1849 


North 


Win 


Jefferson 


88 St. Stephen St 


1607 


East 58th 


Blind, 224-8 
England 
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The Role of the 


as 


: saa P oF 


nameyer working with a4 gifted student 


( ARIFICATION OF TERMINOLOGY is neces- 

sary to distinguish between two kinds of 
pupils needing remedial reading training. 
One is the slow learner, of low mental 
capacity; the other is the retarded reader, who 
is not reading up to capacity. There are an 
increasing number of both types in school 
today because of fewer and later drop-outs, 
and because promotion criteria have changed 
so that pupils weak in reading are advanced 
anyway. 


Retarded Readers 


Retarded readers are the more difficult to 
work with because retardation is caused 
chiefly by emotional problems, Studies show 
that up to seventy-five per cent of slow and 
retarded readers exhibit one or more of the 
three serious indications of emotional prob- 
lems—aggression, withdrawal, and tension 
By the time students reach secondary school 
it has become more difficult to reduce or 
eliminate reading problems; the emotional 
disorders are by now deep-rooted, and com- 
plicated by a conviction of failure. Reading 
difficulties are cumulative. Four out of five 
maladjusted students come from the lower 
class, perhaps because our society discrimi 
nates against this class on social and economi 
grounds 

The retarded reader may be highly intelli 
gent, of average or of low intelligence 





Mrs. Klingmeyer is Librarian of the North 
Miami Senior High School, Miami, Florida 
a comprehensive school serving 4,500 day and 
night students 
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High School Librarian in 


Remedial Reading 
and 
Work With the Gifted 


By Faye M. Klingmeyer 


Whatever he is, he can be helped to reach his 
normal level of reading ability. Because few 
high schools have remedial reading teachers, 
the librarian may be the last representative 
of culture via the written word able to reach 
such students, who in high school are still a 
“captive’’ audience. If the high school librar- 
ian fails to reach them, they will become 
members of that vast horde of adult non- 
readers who are of such concern to our social 
scientists. 

Such students may be retarded cnd also 
slow learners, Because of our typical school 
insistence upon verbal skills, many slow learn- 
ers are retarded and school personnel often 
treat retarded and slow learners alike. It is 
difficult to distinguish between them and the 
average student. Careful examination of stu- 
dents’ cumulative age-grade-progress records, 
and the administration of intelligence tests, 
will identify the slow learner as distinct from 
the retarded. 


Slow Learners 


Slow learners are a little less well-de- 
veloped than normal children, although being 
over-age makes many appear better developed. 
They are conspicuously less healthy, with 
more physical defects particularly in hearing 
and vision. They suffer from a plurality of 
minor illnesses leading to general low vitality 
Their personality development is much the 
same as that of normal children. They often 
seem lazy and inattentive, because of ill health 
and, more often, educational maladjustment. 

The slow learner differs markedly from 
normal students in the complex mental oper- 
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ations of reasoning. He is less able to foresee 
consequences, more impulsive, less imagin- 
ative, more suggestible yet more suspicious of 
others’ ideas, all as a result of lesser reason- 
ing ability. 

Most teachers are aware of the problems 
presented by this often merely tolerated group 
of children, but few practical remedial tech- 
niques have become widespread. There are 
no means by which conventional curricula 
can be taught adequately to slow learners. 
If curricula are changed to suit slow learners, 
average and above-average students suffer. 
The best answer seems to be a special curricu- 
lum developed only for slow learners, who 
are set aside in special classes. As sociologists 
and psychologists continue their researches 
into this and allied problems, more answers 
will be forthcoming. 

Four times as many boys as girls are poor 
readers. Throughout the floods of suggestions 
pouring out now runs a single theme: diver- 
sity of materials. The librarian must supply 
most of these materials, keeping in phe yd 
greater need for materials for boys. 

Discouraged educators sometimes believe 
we can do no more than teach slow learners 
how to read road signs, price-tags, headlines, 
and labels, Alert librarians can and should 
take slow learners beyond this point. 

Most researchers in techniques of remedial 
reading say that the first step is to provide 
reading success and enjoyment, no matter 
how low a reading level must be chosen. All 
school librarians should know the techniques 
necessary to teach basic reading. This is espe- 
cially important to the librarian in the lower- 
class community where reading ability tends 
to be below average. 

Most librarians have little experience in 
judging word levels of books, even though 
all are trained in judging general levels of 
y La Books for poor readers should have 
short sentences, although short sentences do 
not necessarily mean simple content. Books 
should be colorful, fresh, with large type, and 
full of pictures which are an integral part of 
the story. Content must be concrete, tangible, 
simple, full of personal examples, informal, 
of high interest in subject matter, and varied. 
Reading materials should be at or below the 
students’ reading levels, but at or above ex- 
periential levels. This is why simplified 
classics are used so extensively and success- 
fully by remedial reading teachers. 

If the librarian in the lower-class school 
will study the reading levels of his secondary 
school students he will better understand the 
need for materials on as low as second grade 
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level. The so-called picture books are ex- 
tremely useful but should be about older 
children rather than younger, or the plot 
should center around animals or things rather 
than young children. 

The librarian can employ all ordinary pro- 
fessional techniques to attract slow learners 
They like to help in the library, they enjoy 
book talks with not too many stories men- 
tioned, they respond to displays. Library 
reading clubs open only to remedial students 
are surprisingly successful. The librarian 
should aid the teacher in teaching these stu- 
dents to read adequately the newspapers, 
a.rengg magazines, and the simpler popular 

s which will probably constitute their 
adult reading 

He should provide easy materials on health 
because of the lower health levels of slow 
learners; on consumer education because of 
their susceptibility to propaganda and general 
lack of judgment; on vocations for which 
these students are fitted, rather than the “‘pres- 
tige’’ vocations; and on social competence. 
Upon these four specific areas are hinged the 
success, happiness, and future contribution to 
society of slow learners. 

The librarian should discourage formal 
book reports, encourage discussions. He 
might teach the writing of annotations. Short, 
pithy, fast-moving, dramatic short stories are 
excellent for these students. 

Reports of experimental work by librarians 
with such groups are rare. The writer has 
experimented in a hit-and-miss way for ten 
years. One controlled experimental reading 
project with 35 students of very low LQ 
(between 50 and 70) was carried on for one 
semester as a test project. All but eight 
advanced one full year, or twice the normal 
rate. Five of the eight were considered among 
the school’s worst disciplinary problems, re- 
sistant to all learning situations. Only one 
refused to read at all. She showed retrogres- 
sion when retested. A control group of re- 
tarded “bright’’ students will be described 
later. 

Some of the concern of today’s leaders over 
lack of civic responsibility, poor adult read- 
ing and informational background, and poor 
school success in slow learners, the retarded, 
and the gifted can be alleviated by the in 
formed school librarian. 


The Gifted 


Most psychologists have decided upon the 
1.Q. of 125 as the borderline between normal 
intelligence and giftedness, They also con- 
sider, in practice, individual personality and 
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emotional differences, and attitudes indicating 
high or low motivation. Research has shown 
that workers with children and young people 
cannot pick the highly gifted dem observa- 
tion alone. We tend to pick as geniuses those 
students who best adapt to classes and to each 
other. These students are generally only aver- 
age in intelligence. The genius may be poorly 
adapted to normal procedures. 

Indications of giftedness which the librar- 
ian might find useful include precocity in 
using words and sentences, extreme rapidity 
in learning and remembering, unusual imagi- 
nation, resourcefulness or creativity, quick 
reactions to adult humor, attentiveness, versa- 
tility of interests, interest in books, ability to 
tell a story and to reproduce accurately a 
sequence of events, and physical size and 
good health 

The bright student masters the essentials of 
the regular curriculum more quickly than the 
normal student. If not further challenged he 
will become bored, then difficult to control 
He does not necessarily become more easily 
adjusted than the normal. He needs more 
love and recognition than the normal, other- 
wise he tends to be overly critica: of himself 
and develop strong feelings of inadequacy 
He needs more than normal guidance in de- 


veloping independence and individuality. Be- 
cause he tends to believe himself “different 
he needs much group cooperation and partici 


pation. He especially needs association with 
students of equal ability, to challenge him 
and to prevent a sense of intellectual snob- 
bery. He also needs materials on lower ex- 
periential interest levels, a factor that authors 
and publishers have neglected to consider 
The school librarian is in an ideal situation 
to help fulfill all of these needs. 

The general American assumption that the 
talented will learn in the average class is true 
only to a limited extent. They will learn 
what the average learn unless they are stimu- 
lated to greater fulfillment of their potenti- 
alities. The fact that only one half of the ten 
percent of our population who are gifted 
finish high school ts proof that genius will 
not out. Of most vital concern to the school 
librarian are the studies of serious neglect of 
intelligent students in the lower social classes 
Most of the bright drop-outs come from the 
lower classes. 

Low finances, unsympathetic families, so- 
cial and cultural discouragement, lack of 
motivation: all militate against the bright 
lower-class student. He is needed as a poten- 
tial leader, but must be educated properly if 
his abilities are to be utilized 
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Enrichment is the keynote, and in all the 
voluminous literature on the subject the most 
frequently mentioned means of enrichment is 
through reading. Few school libraries are 
adequately financed, yet well-stocked school 
libraries are the least expensive and most 
flexible means of giving bright students intel- 
lectual encouragement and challenge. With 
moderate guidance from the librarian the 
bright student can escape intellectual stunting 

From their earliest history, universities 
have recognized good libraries as the core of 
their success. But to turn a student loose in 
a large, well-stocked library without reading 
guidance is wasteful. Even bright students 
are unable to judge which of thousands of 
books will benefit them most. If the librarian 
only has time to provide lists of suitable, 
stimulating books, he is giving excellent 
guidance 

Efforts at stimulation will not always work, 
especially where motivation is low and book 
ishness is not habitual, but frequently the 
librarian will be successful. Use of statistics 
has a very strong motivating effect on re- 
tarded students reading below their indicated 
intelligence levels. 

One student, in this writer's experience, 
moved in a 7-month period from an L.Q. of 
89 to an LQ. of 109, entireiy by means of a 
directed reading program. Her motivation 
was strong; she wished to enter a special 
senior high school requiring a minimum I.Q 
of 95. This factual experience has been used 
effectively as propaganda again and again. 

(Continued on page 392) 
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An experiment in: LIBRARY 


INSTRUCTION 


FOR THE 


RETARDED 


N THE BRISTOL TOWNSHIP School District 

Library, service was recently extended to 
special class groups with excellent results. A 
study was made to determine the effectiveness 
of a library program for the lowest achieving 
group 

This group had a mean LQ. of 64 (Binet) 
with the lowest 1.Q. at 49 and the highest at 
75. The mean chronological age was 11 years 
11 months with the youngest at 10 years 
2 months and the oldest at 13 years 8 months 
The mean mental age was 8 years 4 months 
with the lowest at 6 years 3 months and the 
highest at 9 years 4 months, The mean grade 
expectancy was 3.15 with a low of 1.25 and 
a high of 4.25. Library instruction had not 
been offered to this group prior to the study 

The necessary library skills were narrowed 
down to those needed for effective reading 
guidance and encyclopedia usage. World 
Book, Compton's, and Britannica Junior were 
placed in the rooms. Instruction was given 
to the students on the use of the encyclopedias 
and they were used to strengthen classroom 
learning wherever possible. 

The important point in instruction to a 
group of this sort is to adjust your vocabulary 
to their ability. The teaching time unit must 
be shortened to meet their short attention 
span, and the units of work must fit their 
immediate needs and interests. In using ency- 
clopedias with such a group, ability in read- 
ing is not of prime importance—motivation 
7s 

Reading guidance must be specialized and 
carefully planned in order to hold the interest 
of these children. Audio-visual aids may be 
used successfully in providing motivation 
One phase of the study made use of a record 
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ing of One-String Fiddle by Erick Berry 
(Winston). The motivation given by this 
record was so great that most of the students 
wanted to read the book. Many of them made 
fiddles and constructed a model “dog trot 
(the house that the main character Irbey lived 
in) 

They also developed concepts and under 
standings which are quite abstract. All of 
these children can explain what an original 
tune is and what elements go into it, They 
know what a “‘fiddlin’ contest” is and can tell 
you about it. Oral expression was also de 
veloped by having them review the story. It 
was interesting to note the high degree of 
retention in these students motivated by the 
story and the creative activities based on it. 

Science was tied in with a discussion and 
demonstration of the production of sound, 
using various sound producers such as a 
vibrating string, reeds, and tuning forks 
Music was correlated with the approach, 
and the music supervisor demonstrated string 
instruments and showed the students how to 
pluck the one string fiddle. He then taught 
them how to change pitch and how to play a 
melody. Elementary notation was also taught 
Because of this instructional program, this 
group had the highest attendance record in 
the district at the annual music concert, with 
over 60 per cent attending. (Only 2 per cent 
attended from the normal groups.) At least 
one student began lessons on a stringed in 
strument as an outcome of the program. 

The immediate results of this instructional 
program in library science to the retarded 
were so satisfactory that it would seem to 
indicate that further study with these groups 
is needed, and that librarians should try to 
reach them whenever possible 
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Patients’ Library Services 
and Bibliotherapy 
By Wilmer H. Baatz 


The Viewmaster in use 


More's HOSPITALS RECOGNIZE reading 
as one of the most desirable activities 
of convalescence, and most patients turn to 
reading as an activity consistent with their 
physical limitations, Some read because time 
hangs heavily on their hands; others so that 
they will have something to talk about; and 
still others in order to find a groundwork on 
which to base their own thoughts. 

It is only during recent years that an effort 
has been made to turn hospital library read- 
ing into something more than a mere time- 
consuming recreation. Through professional 
library service, attempts are now being made 
to divert the patient from escape literature to 
books which will give him insight into his 
economic, social, vocational, and personal 
problems, particularly as they relate to his 
illness. 

Hospitalization can be made more accept- 
able by providing the patient with mental 
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occupation and stimulation. He can become a 
person of wider comprehension by adding to 
his knowledge of politics, history, current 
events, and economic and social forces. The 
librarian can also assist the patient to make a 
better living following iediaes In choos- 
ing a new vocation, or increasing his skills in 
the old occupation, books can help signifi- 
cantly. His hospitalization may be the pa- 
tient’s first introduction to the potentials of 
a good library, and this opportunity to culti- 
vate a “captive audience” should not be 
missed 


In convalescent care and rehabilitation, one 
of the prime factors is the motivation of the 
patient. The shock of a severe disability is 
extreme and it is important that this first 
shock be offset, as soon as possible, by show- 
ing the newly poe om individual the pos- 
sibilities which are still open to him. Through 
the library the patient can be brought in 
contact with materials relating to known or 
latent interests. 


The library itself has proved to be an effec- 
tive rehabilitation center for many patients. 
The hospital library is similar to a small 
community library and functions in a similar 
manner. It serves both the patients and the 
staff and can be a symbol of normal commu- 
nity living. A patient assigned to work at the 
circulation desk is given the opportunity to 
deal with various types of people and is 
placed in the position of giving service to 
others rather than being in the role of recipi- 
ent. To perform such duties, self-discipline 
and certain desirable work habits—efhiciency, 
punctuality, adherence to schedules, and feel- 
ing of responsibility—are required and will 
be an outgrowth of such assignments. Inter- 
personal relationships may also be improved 
by this contact with other people, both sick 


and well. 


Other library assignments, such as the 
preparation and processing of new books, 
maintenance of circulation records, and shelv- 
ing, also afford an opportunity for the de- 
velopment of work habits that will aid the 
patient in making a post-hospital adjustment. 
Assignment to the patient of responsibility 
for bulletin boards and posters opens a chan- 
nel for any latent creative ability which he 
might have 
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Bibliotherapy 


The foregoing remarks are general and 
— to the library service in all types of 

pitals. To particularize, in the field of 
psychiatry, what needs of the mentally ill 
patient can be met by “bibliotherapy” ? 

Bibliotherapy refers to the use of reading 
materials prescribed in the treatment of pa- 
tients. (It is related to reader's guidance in 
public libraries.) A start is being made by 
librarians to examine bibliotherapy from a 
scientific viewpoint and to evaluate its posi- 
tion in total therapy. Bibliotherapy research 
has interested the Veterans Administration 
Library Service for many years, and in co- 
operation with the VA Clinical Psychology 
Division, a number of our hospital librarians 
have undertaken active research programs. 
The titles, purposes, methodology and results 
have been published in the VA “Planning 
Letters,’ and three of our librarians,: Rose- 
mary Dolan, June Donnelly, and June Mitch- 
ell, have compiled an annotated bibliography 
called “Bibliotherapy in Hospitals.’ Cover- 
ing the period 1900-1957, it was published in 
May 1958 by VA, and now is being revised. 

The psychiatric patient is an individual 
who has been unable to cope with the prob- 
lems of living. The symptoms of the illness 
vary with the intelligence, resources, and pre- 
vious life of the individual, but practically 
all mental illness is characterized by partial 
or complete withdrawal from contact with 
other people. This is especially marked in 
the case of the psychotic, who isolates him- 
self behind his symptoms of catatonia, delu- 
sions, negativism, and others. The psycho- 
neurotic and the individual with a personality 
disorder use their symptoms as an excuse for 
their unwillingness to deal or compete with 
others. 

Bibliotherapy appears to offer a method by 
which the patient may begin to overcome 
difficulties in interpersonal relations. First 
of all, by means of eunaiilée hours, even 
the completely withdrawn patient may be 
reached, since participation is entirely pas- 
sive. If the patient is capable of reading, as 
many are, it offers an opportunity for diver- 
sion of attention from symptoms, and stimu- 
lates the imagination along constructive lines. 
Bibliotherapy offers a unique opportunity for 
the development of relations with characters 
in literature, and may serve as a preparation 
for relationships in reality. 

Not to be forgotten is the real relationship 
between the librarian and the patient. The 
librarian can help the psychiatric patient 
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understand, through experience, that there 
are people of whom he need not be afraid 
Every such contact is an encouragement for 
the patient to broaden his scope of inter 
personal experiences. 


There are many ways in which the library 
helps the patient to maintain contact with the 
world vd current happenings and stimulates 
his interest outside himself. Especially with 
chronic patients, where progressive apathy 
and withdrawal must be combatted, the li- 
brary may assume a prominent role. The de 
velopment of various clubs as an extension 
of library service has been successful, par- 
ticularly as a re-educative project in social 
living. Assisting patients to find hobbies and 
thus to utilize their inner resources is another 
beneficial service offered by hospital libraries 


Recognizing that ward-cart service is not 
enough, especially for long-term patients, VA 
libraries are using a wide variety of tech- 
niques to stimulate interest: word games, 
story hours, and quizzes all have proven 
value; music appreciation hours are arranged 
in collaboration with VA recreation depart- 
ments; volunteers are brought in to read to 
patients; Talking Books are a boon to the old 
and dim of sight; and Viewmasters, slides, 
pictures, maps, and all kinds of audio-visual 
aids are used in connection with talks, lec 
tures, and other programs 


A Royal Bank of Canada newsletter has 
said: “In books we can find relief from 
trouble, rest after weariness, comfort in dis- 
tress, and guidance along a dimly-seen path 
Librarianship is a constructive profession. 
The true measure of the librarian’s service is 
the extent to which he has made the great 
world of books a living, appealing, inspiring 
reality to those he serves. 








THE FEEL OF A BOOK 
By Thomas J. Ruggerello 


peacors, for the moment, that you have 

suffered a disabling accident of such 
drastic proportions as to render you incapable 
of walking and incapable of any task involv 
ing the fingers of your hand. You are con 
fined to a bed. You are bored with TV 
Trivial banter leaves you restless and irritable 
What do you do? You start reading. You 
read anything and everything that comes your 
way: books, newspapers, magazines, bulletins, 
the fine print on a package of cigarettes; the 
signs on the walls. 

Through reading I have learned to play 
chess and bridge. I've gained a knowledge 
of accounting and law to a reasonable degree 
The stock market is no longer the complete 
mystery it once was, nor is insurance or real 
estate or banking. I have crawled back 
through history and jetted into the future 
I've been exposed to physiological man, psy- 
chological man and philosophical man. I 
have run the gamut of man’s experience and 
have received, in the process, an appetite for 
more 

I remember the two months following my 
accident. The days seemed endless, yet I 
dreaded the arrival of night 

Then the hospital librarian approached me 
She had a projector and a roll of micro 
film. She could set the projector in such a 
way that it would throw a photograph of a 
printed page on the ceiling above me. To 
flash the next page into view, I needed 
merely to raise my hand a fraction and let 
it fall on a button placed near it. The weight 
of my hand on the button would be sufficient 
to activate the mechanism. 

I found I could read almost as well this 
way as I could before I'd had my accident 
I began reading in earnest. Every few days, | 
called for another microfilm. Time began to 
fly by. I spent less and less time brooding 
The world, and life itself, began to interest 
me once more. This was something I could 
do for myself. 

As time passed, my arms grew stronger 
I was able to hold a book and I could even 
turn the pages with the heel of my hand. It 
was a difficult, awkward process and so time 
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consuming that it took longer to turn the 
page than to read it. But the joy of reading 
was well worth the effort 

My difficulty in holding a book, or turning 
its pages, was nothing compared to the same 
process applied to newspapers and magazines 
Both were larger in size, but worse, they 
were flexible and hard to prop. At first, I 
was forced to call a nurse's aide to turn the 
pages for me. In time I developed a method 
for gripping and holding the paper by flexing 
my wrists in such a way as to cause my thumb 
to press against the index finger with enough 
force to withstand the weight of the paper 

The methods for handling my reading 
matter were not developed overnight. They 
came about, one infinitesimal stage after an 
other, over the period of many, many months 
which have somehow grown into years. The 
salve to ease the torture of this process was, 
of course, the immense joy, the deep satisfac 
tion I derived from reading 

When I gained mobility by using a wheel 
chair, I started haunting the hospital Jibrary 
I was fascinated by it.. Just as some enjoy the 
fresh smell of a new car or the feel of its 
paint, so I enjoy the smell of books and the 
feel of one in my hand. I was in my glory 
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TALKING POINTS 





i [apne ATTENTION has recently been 
directed to the town of Greenburgh 

in New York's Westchester County. Green 
burgh has no public library und, apparently, 
doesn't want one 

The New York Times on June 24, in a 
story headed “Ire and Apathy Kill Green 
burgh’s Plan for Town Library,’ quoted local 
residents as saying gloomy things like ‘Public 
school taxes already are too great a contri 
bution to learning.” Library Journal, on Sept 
1, ran the Times piece more or less intact 

Feeling that the story has implications for 
library planners everywhere, we have been 
digging a little below the surface 

According to the recent census, Green 
burgh has a population of 76,514. More than 
40,000 people, living in an area six miles long 
by three miles wide, have no local library 
service. The remainder use libraries in four 
of the six villages in the Greenburgh area 

Some Greenburgh residents pay annual 
non-resident fees, and use the libraries in the 
nearby towns of White Plains and Scarsdale 
But these libraries have problems of their 
own. Isabel D. Clark, director of the White 
Plains library, reports over 3,000 non-resident 
borrowers, the majority from Greenburgh 
She is short of staff and space, and could 
manage very well without the extra burden 
Margaret Kateley at Scarsdale feels the same 
Both are anxious that Greenburgh 
should have its own library 

Could the town support a library? Kath 
erine Holden, director of the Westchester 
Library System, says: ‘This is an area which 


way 


by size, population, and valuation of real 
estate would seem to be eminently suitable 
for the establishment and support of a good 
independent local library, with complete serv 
ices for all age groups 

By way of stimulus, it has been proposed 
that a new Greenburgh library, if it joined 
the Westchester system, might receive for a 
period of perhaps five years “a special annual 
grant of 25 or 30c per capita for the purchase 
of books to help build up the basic collec 
tion.’ Which seems to us very handsome 

What has gone wrong? 

In June 1959, the Town Board of Green 
burgh appointed a library committee ‘for the 
purpose of exploring and studying the feasi- 
bility of constructing and maintaining a Town 
library.’’ In January 1960, the committee sent 
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out a questionnaire to 8,000 families in the 
unserved area. It went like this 
1. What library, if any, are you or any member 
of your family using at the present time 
Do you feel there is a real need for a free 
public library in Greenburgh 
If you are a taxpayer, would you be willing 
to pay for unlimited library service 
(a) 50c per $1,000 of the assessed value of 
your property 
(b) $1 per $1.000 of the 
your property 


assessed value 

Responses were received from 954 people 
Of these, 592 did not feel the need of a li 
brary in Greenburgh. Of the 354 in favor of a 
library, 259 were willing to pay 50c per 
$1,000 of the assessed value of their property, 
and 86 were willing to pay $1 

On the basis of these returns, the commit 
tee recommended no immediate action, but 
asked permission to continue its deliberations 

This was surely an unnecessarily defeatist 
interpretation of the response. In view of 
the discouraging tone of the questionnaire, it 
seems to us remarkable that anyone at all 
That well over a third of the re 
spondents came right out and said they were 
willing to pay hard cash for a library is 
nothing short of astonishing 

And what about the silent 889—the more 
than 7,000 families who did not reply? If 
they were not vocally enthusiastic about a 
library, they were not violently opposed 
either. All the survey really showed was that 
only 7.5% of the sample objected to paying 
higher taxes for a library 

Katherine Holden writes: “I think that the 
questionnaire was ineffective and did not 
really point up the interest that does exist 
Within the last few weeks I have had an 
opportunity to talk with several people repre 
senting PTA and other groups who are most 
definitely anxious to see a library established 
in the area. I think the main thing now is to 
get this interest fully and publicly expressed 

Our faith in the power of positive think 
ing is limited, but it seems to us that there is 
a case for it here. So armed, the Greenburgh 
library committee would no doubt take an 
other look at its survey, contact the groups 
mentioned by Miss Holden, and work out an 
absolutely irresistible educational campaign 
about the necessity of libraries. 

We hope so, anyway. Everyone concerned 
with extending library service would feel 
better 


said yes 
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Frances Neel Cheney 


{A monthly review of nonsubscription publica- 
tions. The judgments expressed are independent of 
The Wilson Company. Communications should be 
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Nashville 5, Tennessee.} 
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About Books and Bookmaking 


An Encyclopedia of the Book * is a glossary 
of some 2,600 definitions covering paper- 
making, printing, bookbinding, publishing, 
book-collecting, and other related subjects. 
Particularly valuable for reference are its 
short biographies of eminent bookmen, print- 
ers and publishers, its descriptions - yore 
standing presses, associations and trade bibli- 
ographies, and some of its longer articles on 
such topics as lithography, screen process 
work and three-color reproduction. Some 
British emphasis is evident, e.g. for literary 
prizes and award>. Many of its 500 excellent 
illustrations first appeared in the Swedish 
Grafisk Uppslagsbok (1951), which is also 
the source of some extracts which appear 
here in translation. Definitions ee by 
two specialists in the field are indicated by 
their initials. Appendices contain type spect- 
mens, a list of Latin place names, an essay 
on the contemporary private press, proof cor- 
rection symbols and a short reading list. 
Users must be warned that almost every letter 
contains addenda, consisting of terms, etc. not 
found in their proper alphabetical place. 
Also a few illustrations, e.g. title pages, do 
not accompany the articles on the subject, nor 
are they always cited in the article. These are 
minor faults however, and will not detract 
greatly from this valuable combination of the 
old and the new in bookmaking. Omitted 
are advertising, newspaper work, and other 
aspects of commercial printing. 

This should be remembered when com- 
paring its terms with those found in the 
modest little Pocket Encyclopedia of Paper 
and Graphic Arts Terms,? whose very brief 
definitions are arranged in four sections cov- 
ering paper, graphic arts, the paper box in- 
dustry and ink. Many of them are not in the 
encyclopedia, but its small size makes it more 
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useful for individual purchase than for library 
reference collections. Some business and 
technology divisions may find it useful. 

Libraries without the 1949 edition of Stan- 
ley Morison’s excellent work, Four Centuries 
of Fine Printing * may wish to purchase the 
student's edition, but should note that the 
number of facsimiles of the work of presses 
established between 1465 and 1924 have been 
reduced from 272 to 192. The introduction 
remains almost the same, but a new index 
has been added, together with some amplifi- 
cation of the legends on the texts in the light 
of recent knowledge. 

The Fifteenth-Century Book: the Scribes, 
the Printers, the Decorators,* latest of the 
publications of the A. S. W. Rosenbach Fel- 
lowship in Bibliography, contains three lec- 
tures by the Keeper of Printed Books at the 
Pierpont Morgan Library in New York. The 
copious notes and the 16 reproductions of 
illuminated manuscripts, printed pases, colo 
phons, woodcut illustrations and early type 
faces add to the reference value of this au- 
thoritative treatment of a period which wit- 
nessed amazing developments in the printing 
industry and in the production of books. 


The Pursuit of Literature 


Hyder Edward Rollins, a Bibliography ® is 
a beautiful piece of bookmaking, containing 
a chronological list of Rollins’ 42 books, 112 
articles and reviews, and a list of doctoral 
dissertations written under his direction—an 
inspiring testimonial to one whose scholar- 
ship, like his behavior and attire, was fas- 
tidious and even elegant, Librarians will be 
grateful that much of his own work was done 
in an effort to rectify the perpetuated errors 
that had achieved the status of received opin- 
ions. A topical index reveals his fields of 
interest, which include Elizabethan miscel- 
lanies and novels, Keats and his circle, and 
Shakespeare and the drama. He will always 
be remembered as general editor of A Neu 
Variorum Shakespeare and compiler of the 
variorum edition of Shakespeare's poems and 
sonnets, as noted in the short account of his 
life which prefaces the bibliography. 

Paper-bound hooks of various kinds have 
received the approval of librarians, but ref- 
erence books in this form seem generally 
better for home use. However, The Penguin 
Dictionary of Quotations,® alphabetically ar- 
ranged by author, ranging from classical to 
modern, and including foreign quetations in 
both the original and translation, may well be 
considered as an inexpensive supplement to 
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other quotation books, particularly for its 
emphasis on British authors. It should also 
be useful in small libraries with almost no 
budget for reference books. 


History and Archaeology 


The American Historian,’ recent addition 
to the limited sources for American historiog- 
raphy, suffers somewhat as a definitive ref- 
erence work because its author has made no 
effort to be truly inclusive of all the eminent 
historians of our day, as he freely admits 
in his preface. Those included are treated 
largely from a socio-intellectual point of view 
and include such names as Bancroft, Parkman, 
Fiske, McMaster, Turner, Dunning, Phillips, 
Beard, Parrington and Allan Nevins. Its 
most serious fault is the lack of a detailed 
index, being restricted almost entirely to 
names of historians and only enough subject 
entries to mislead the unwary user. It is a 
pity that publishers so often fail to recognize 
their responsibility to adequately index sub- 
stantial works of scholarship, and thereby 
add to the burden of reference librarians in 
their search for specifics 

The Concise Encyclopedia of Archaeology," 
aimed at the “intelligent amateur,”’ achieves 
its conciseness by including few references to 
the archaeology of “classical” Greece and 
Rome, and to that of medieval Europe. Its 
compiler has also used as criteria for selection 
the importance or interest of the subject, and 
whether it is one with which the general 
reader, as distinct from the specialist, is likely 
to be unfamiliar. It is difficult to determine 
the extent to which the 48 contributors were 
responsible for the text, since none of the 
alphabetically arranged entries are signed. 
These range from a few lines to several pages 
in length, none of them having appended 
bibliographies. The large number of plates, 
some colored, will appeal to the general 
reader, as will the somewhat popular style of 
writing. 

Also intended primarily for home use is 
The Bible Companion,® a pictorial and ref- 
ence guide in 24 chapters by various con- 
tributors, mostly British, grouped under eight 
larger headings: background, the Holy Land, 
the Scriptures, the faith of the Bible, the 
people and places, art and science, social 
structure in Biblical times, and finally, the 
story of the Bible. The emphasis is clearly 
on the life and times rather than the text, 
for the various books of the Bible are treated 
in very short articles, often less than a column 
in length, while personalities are even more 
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briefly noted. A large number of illustrations 

158 in black and white, 16 in full color 
together with 16 maps, accompany the text 
Because of its arrangement and rather skimpy 
bibliography, as well as its frail binding, it 
will be no substitute for more standard Bible 
dictionaries 


Music and Dance 


Guide to Dance Periodicals,’° now in vol- 
ume 8, COV ering 1957-1958, indexes 15 maga- 
zines, only one of which is included in Read- 
ers’ Guide. Though its format leaves some 
thing to be desired, as does the consistency 
of its entries, the inclusion of brief notes on 
contents of some of the articles and the fact 
that it is unique in its field makes it an im 
portant title for any student of the dance 

The Encyclopedia of Jazz™ adds in its 
revised edition about a thousand more biog- 
raphies, brings up-to-date the earlier thou- 
sand, and includes over 200 photographs of 
jazz artists. Added also are certain passages 
excerpted or adapted from Feather's The 
Book of Jazz. Short chapters on the jazzman 
as critic, international polls, jazz overseas, 
jazz and classical music, as well as sections 
on jazz records, organizations and record 
companies are included. “Sixty Years of Jazz: 
an historical survey” is unfortunately listed 
in the contents as “Six years of Jazz..." This 
is only one evidence of hasty editing, the 
other more serious one being the lack of an 
analytical index and the insertion of the list 
of abbreviations before the section on biog- 
raphies instead of at the beginning of the 
volume. Nevertheless, there is a wealth of 
information for the jazz enthusiast who may 
be willing to pay $15.00 for it 


Hobbies and Travel 


Neu gold’ Guide to Modern Hobbies, 
Arts, and Crafts ‘* is aimed at those Ameti- 
cans who have recently discovered that such 
activities are essential to their everyday living 
Not a how-to-do-it book, it simply describes 
about 80 hobbies and crafts, from collecting 
autographs, bells, buttons and match covers, 
to gardening, cooking and playing a musical 
instrument. Clock repairing, glass blowing, 
and auction-going are only a few other ex 
amples of the wide range covered. For each 
are given sources for further information, 
many of which could be augmented by a 
good reference librarian, e.g. genealogy and 
local history. But as a lively handbook for 
work with our “mature citizens’ it serves its 
purpose well 
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The Connoisseur's Handbook of Antique 
Collecting ** provides a glossary of terms, 
brief biographies of important names in the 
field (e.g. Robert Adam), brief encyclopedic 
information on some entries (¢.g. blanc de 
Chine), with accompanying small black and 
white drawings for about a tenth of the 
entries. Though no attempt at exhaustiveness 
has been made, it should serve as a useful 
introductory source. The binding will not 
stand hard use. 

Butler's Mexico,* because of its size and 
its emphasis on where to sleep, eat and play, 
will have more place in the traveller's luggage 
than in the library reference collection 
Neither the illustrations, maps, nor amount 
of historical background and description are 
sufficient for library use. But as an up-to-date 
guide to restaurants, nightclubs and shops, 
etc., by two persons who have been to Mexico 
more than 30 times, it fulfills its purpose 
admirably. 


Science and Technology 

The International Dictionary of Applied 
Mathematics *® reflects the work of 33 spe- 
cialists in its more than 8,000 definitions and 
explanations of the terms and methods of 
application of mathematics to 30 fields of 
science and engineering. The inclusion of 
foreign language equivalents, with four in 
dices in German, Russian, French, and Span- 
ish adds to its usefulness, as does the emphasis 
on methods used in the programming of 
problems for solution by digital computers 
The format is excellent, and individual en 
tries are easily located. It should be most 
useful in engineering collections 

Of more use in the laboratory than the 
library is the Handbook of Microbiology," 
whose 38 ready-reference tables give charac 
teristics of micro-organisms, descriptions and 
methods of preparation for culture media, 
stains and microbiological reagents, with a 
section on antibiotics which includes about 
200 alphabetically arranged preparations 
Lack of index and bibliography are further 
evidence that this volume is intended as a 
laboratory tool 

Chemical Titles ™* is a recent effort to close 
the gap between original publication and the 
abstracts in 612 journals, 110 of them Rus 
sian. Appearing twice a month, with about 
3,000 titles in each issue, its four parts com 
prise the following 


(a) two permuted title indexes in which 
key words from each title have been arranged 
ilphabetically down the central line of the 
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column, one index covering papers on bio- 
chemical journals, the other covering papers 
from all other areas of chemistry 

(b) an index of titles of current papers 
published in selected journals, arranged al 
phabetically according to a reference code 

(c) an author index. 

Since it employs the IBM 704 computer 
and ancillary machines, each line of the per 
muted title index contains only as much of 
the title as the machine program permits 
Thus the user must refer to the fourth part 
for complete bibliographic data and must be 
aware that all titles are given in English trans- 
lation. It may take some users a little time 
to get used to the format, but they will have to 
recognize that this is necessary if we are to 
have the index within two weeks of the time 
the titles are received in the offices of the 
Chemical Abstracts Service, whose research 
department has developed it with the aid of a 
grant from the National Science Foundation 

An Introduction to Machine Translation ** 
is itself a translation from the French, with 
an added postscript, which reviews progress 
to date and ends on a note of optimism. It 
points out that one of the major problems 
is to produce programs which do not ramify 
into excessively time-consuming sub-routines, 
and at the same time to solve most of the 
problems of sentence structure. Not all may 
agree with the author that we should observe 
the behavior of the machine and give it a 
chance to solve simple problems which at 
first hand baffle the mind because we have not 
learned to state them simply. But those un- 
familiar with the ways of calculating ma- 
chines, electronic computors and with lexical 
problems of automatic translation may find 
this review of some interest 


Children’s Books 

ee features of A Teacher's 
Guide to Children's Books” (Booklist, Oct 
1, 1960, p. 77) are the annotated list of 
favorite books for boys and girls with symbols 
to indicate degree of reading difficulty, ar- 
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ranged by title; briefly annotated suggested 
titles for enrichment of the social studies 
curriculum, for individual interests and hob 
bies, and a list of selection aids. Also of 
reference value is the list of children’s book 
clubs, with specific information on age levels, 
kinds of books, etc. A usetul companion to 
the author's earlier handbook for parents 


Social Sciences 

Economic Atlas of the Soviet Union ® is 
chiefly useful for regional studies, since its 
five general maps are followed by 60 regional 
maps covering agriculture, minerals, indus- 
trial location, transportation and cities, based 
on statistics which the compiler felt to be 
valid as of January 1, 1960. Since latitude 
and longitude lines are not shown, and since 
the scale used is not the same throughout the 
atlas, it is difficult to relate the regional in 
formation to the country as a whole, It is 
less comprehensive in scope and has less de- 
tailed information than the atlas published 
by the Economist, based on 1954 statistics, 
entitled The U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe. 

The Facts of American Life 31 employs the 
question and answer form to present ‘authori- 
tative and up-to-date information of the sort 
an average person would like to have at his 
fingertips.” Sections on people, resources, 
government, economy, labor, agriculture, sci- 
ence, health, education and culture, some of 
them further sub-divided, contain undocu- 
mented and in many cases undated informa- 
tion which the compiler says is based pri- 
marily on ofhcial U.S. government sources, 
‘edited, supplemented, and up-dated by Pub- 
lic Affairs Press.” While it will be of some 
interest to browsers, its use for ready refer- 
ence is handicapped by an :nadequate index 
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DISPLAYS for the 





Materials for this display at John Muir Junior 
High School, Los Angeles, were dark green felt 
paper background, yellow construction paper for 
signal, gray cardboard for signal 
Lights were red, orange, and green paper. Letters 
same colors, pasted on white background 


Dase of box 


were 


Before Valentine's Day, this dis 
play at Ft. Hamilton Post Library 
Brooklyn, was called “With Love . . 
To My Valentine.” Later, caption be 
came “February Heart Month 
Background pink construction 
paper, on which were mounted red 
hearts decorated with angels, flowers, 
faces, etc. cut from magazines. A 
strip of red, with hearts cut out of it, 
was attached at either side. Map tacks 
were throughout, rather than 
paste, so display could be stored for 
future use 


was 


used 
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month 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK (Feb. 19-26 in 
1961) was observed last year by a 
display which was titled with par 
ticular effectiveness at the U.S. Army 
Special Services Library, Fort Hamil 
ton, Brooklyn, N.Y.: BROTHERHOOD 
of MAN FOR PEACE THROUGHOUT 
THE YEAR. Posters were mounted on 
black construction paper and pinned 
with map pins to red background for 
maximum use of color. Poster at 
center was purchased from the Anti 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith; 
others were sent free by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 
which also supplied pamphlets, book 
lists. bookmarks for distribution to 
library patrons 


Go West with Western Books’ was the caption 
if a display at Belleville, Illinois, High School and 
Junior College featuring a silhouetted covered 
wagon and jackets from books about the building 
of the West. Covered wagon was cut from black 
construction paper. Mitten letters for caption. 
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A special feature at Milt ollege Library, MITTEN’S 
Milton, Wisconsin, is t selection of the Book of Display Sign 
the Week Attila t Ms I I is Costain “oie 

, Master Kit “71 


was the book chosen for this display. Display was 





done in red and whit mstruction paper with 
black letters. It was accompanied by a review of 
the book in the New York Times Book Review 
section, and several bookmarks advertising Book | 
Week. Caro] Sharps llege sophomore, designed 
and executed the display 
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MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
39 West 60th St.. N.Y. 23, NLY. 
or Mitten Bidg., Redlands, California 


Falls Church. Virgini High School used th Please send me free Sampler Kit of Mitten's Letters, 
| also complete data and prices on tow budget Dispiay- 


lisplay on “International Understanding’ to high 
re : . 2 Sien Master Kit 


light the UN and carry out a theme of debate and 
liscussion in the forensic area for 1 1961. Back 
ground of sky blue ~va ntered with a water color 
sketch of the children UN, done 
by a student library assistant of UN member 
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the public library and the teen-age 





Doris Ryder Watts 


HE VERY BEST New Year's greeting I can 
think of to give you is a glimpse at 
what's happening in the area of young adult 
services in New York State, thanks to the 
Library Services Act—a sort of front line 
report. No philosophy, no theory, just facts. 
During the last year I have traveled from 
one end of the state to the other, and every- 
where the response to the very word ‘young 
adult’ has been incredible workshops 


where the anticipated attendance is thirty, 
and sixty or seventy people appear; classes 
where the enrollment is limited to twenty- 
five and is oversubscribed, where next season 
the minimum is raised to thirty-five and again 
more people come than there is space for. 


But even more exciting than numbers is 
the composition of these groups: community 
librarians (without library degrees), library 
clerks, trainees, librarians (junior grade), 
library directors, system directors, field work- 
ers, Friends of the Library, members of book 
committees, trustees, teachers, and staff mem- 
bers from correctional institutions. 


Now why do they come? After a year of 
this, after reading hundreds of evaluations, 
after follow-up visits to many participating 
libraries I feel qualified to say flatly that 
these people do not attend in order to decide 
whether to set up a service for young adults 
but how to do it or how to do it better. 
There's a wonderful feeling of moving for- 
ward here at the grass roots. For them, the 
old ways are no longer good enough. 

It's been inspiring to me to hear over and 
over again in Classes, workshops, and prob- 
lem clinics in Wellsville, Batavia, Riverhead, 
Canandaigua, Albany, Jamestown, Schenec- 
tady, Plattsburg and points east, west, north 
and south the same refrain: we have teen- 
agers — young adults, young people, ‘the 
people in their teens for whom there is no 
adequate terminology’’—coming in droves to 
do assignments. We don't want them to 
associate the library only with school work 
How can we hold them? What are the adult 
books which can be put in an easily accessible 
young adult collection—books with enough 
appeal to bring them back for more? What 


about book selection, discipline, socializing ? 


Mrs. Watts is Public Library Young Adults 
Consultant, New Y ork State Library, Albany, 
L* # 
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These are some of the questions and here 
are some of the answers: “I weeded the adult 
collection of too-young material and now find 
my older Y A's are using it’; “We set up a 
section in the corner of the reference room 
and my seniors tell me they appreciate it 
“thinking about inviting one young adult to 
sit in on trustees’ meetings’; “worked out a 
set of ground rules with student government 
officers in our high school”; “had a poster 
contest cooperatively with our high schools 
for our new young adult section’; “started a 
discussion group”; “have our own YA book 
of reviews.” 

For the people who want desperately to do 
something but rea//y have no room—as in the 
smallest library in New York State (8’ x 8'!), 
for those operating with a limited budget 
(under $100 a year!), and even for larger 
libraries which are cramped financially or 
over-crowded — the paperback becomes the 
solution. I distribute lists of “Paperbacks for 
Young Adults” and exhibit collections for 
them to examine, The response is terrific 
and interest runs high. Why? Because here 
is a possible solution, a way to begin to give 
young adults a “place of their own.” 

One is, however, a realist. I know that even 
though the interest in young adult services 
is very great, even though these meetings 
draw a tremendous response, the attendance 
is never 100%. There are some who want 
only to rid the library of its ‘‘pests,”” who 
visualize service to the teen-age as merely a 
collection of simple junior books. This is 
one reason why it is important that library 
directors, field workers and specialists attend 
these meetings. Information, possible proce- 
dures, and book information is fanned out 
through them to member libraries and to 
branch libraries. 


Of utmost importance is the gift which 
every member of every group receives. This 
is a copy of Young Adult Services in the 
Public Library (ALA, 1960). This is the 
book I can leave behind and know the library 
is in good hands, for the answers to the ques- 
tions are all there. The reasons for a young 
adult service; organization and administra- 
tion; book selection standards; related activi- 
ties and, perhaps most important of all, the 
last chapter, “A Look at the Future.” This 
small, packed-with-information manual is an 
absolute must in every library. Is it in yours ? 
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school & children’s libraries 





Mary Frances Kennon 


N EVALUATING group discussions at a recent 

conference, Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas 
chided school librarians for their tendency to 
share problems rather than solutions. Her 
remark set me to thinking about areas in 
which this is true. After I discounted such 
perennials as study halls and unrealistic as- 
signments, a third problem came to mind 
the one that occurs when high school teachers 
use narrowly restricted reading lists from 
which pupils are required to select their 
independent reading 

I should add quickly that I don't have any 
magic solution. But I do have a question. 
Are we confusing symptoms with causes in 
attacking the problem? I suspect we often 
do. Our office receives many requests for 
help in locating out-of-print classics, more 
anthologies of essays aa short stories, more 
plays, etc. (In the place of my ef cetera, put 
your own.) 

Restrictive reading requirements produce 
real problems for the frustrated Irbrarian 
who must try to meet the artificial demands 
they create. The effect on students is prob- 
ably more serious 

Going back to my earlier question, is it 
enough to try to supply materials for required 
reading lists of the “narrow” kind? In doing 
so, aren't we attacking the symptom rather 
than the cause? Let's consider the reasons 
why some teachers make such assignments 
Probably one or more of the following factors 
is involved: the influence of habit or tradi- 
tion, lack of familiarity with newer books 
suitable for young people, failure to recognize 
individual differences, and lack of knowledge 
of reading guidance techniques 

It follows that we as librarians have a 
definite responsibility to help teachers gain 
confidence in using a wider range of ma- 
terials and in exploring techniques for read- 
ing guidance. 

Rigid requirements for what to read and 
how to “report” on it aren't made by the 
teacher who reads widely himself, who uses 
reviewing media and professional literature 
to keep up with books recommended for 
young people, and who has developed suc- 
cessful techniques for encouraging pupils to 





Miss Kennon has just been appointed 
Director of the Standards Implementation 
Project of the American Association of 
School Librarians. See page 344 
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read widely and to 
creatively 

How can we help? 

A good starting point is to share with 
teachers attractive booklists prepared by pro 
fessional groups working on a national level 
Most lists of this kind are designed for use 
by students. I have space to mention only 
a tew 


express their reactions 


An important source of material for Eng 
lish teachers is the National Council of Teach 
ers of English, which offers a series of lists 
for elementary, junior high, and senior high 
school pupils. The NCTE lists, compiled by 
authorities in language arts and library serv- 
ice, are arranged in categories corresponding 
to predominant interests of boys and girls 
and are annotated in the reader's terms. 

The National Council for the Social Studies 
(1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.) has produced several outstanding lists, 
including the recent W orld History Book List 
for High Schools: A Selection for Supple 
mentary Reading (Bulletin No. 31, 1959 
$1.25). Thanks to NDEA, you probably 
know all about the fine science booklists pub 
lished by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and the equally fine 
mathematics bibliographies produced by the 
National Council for the Teachers of Mathe 
matics 


How can professionally-prepared booklists 
be put to work in the local school? Don't 
save them for book selection purposes only 
Why not order single copies of many lists, 
discuss them with your teachers, select /o- 
gether the ones most useful in your school, 
then order multiple copies. Give each teacher 
copies of the lists in his subject field. Put 
one of more copies of every list in the library, 
in a convenient spot for use by your students, 
and publicize them every chance you get 
When you've done all this, I hope, you'll be 
well on your way to solving this particular 
problem 

Have you seen the fine new leaflet, Librar- 
ians and Counselors Work Together, pub- 
lished by the American School Counselor 
Association and the American Association of 
School Librarians ? It's full of ideas and 
points of view. Order your free copy from 
AASL, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 


Happy New Year! 
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Elspeth 


F WRITERS know the grassroots of Africa as 
well as Elspeth Huxley, whose books reveal 
an intimate acquaintance with the vast country that 
surrounds the politically turbulent cities. In more 
than fifteen books, she has described its history, its 
arth, and its tribe loyal people T he Flame Tree 
Thika (Morrow, 1959), a Book Society choi 
is a vivid autobiographical account of her youth in 
Kenya. A New Earth (Morrow, 1960) 
her extensive tour of East Africa in 1959, evaluates 
present agricultural conditions there 
Elspeth Josceline Grant was born in London on 
July 23, 1907 to Josceline and Eleanour Lilian 
(Grosvenor) Grant. When business ventures in 
London failed, her adventurous, optimistic parents 
migrated to Kenya, bought “five hundred acres of 
blank space’” on a map, and started to cut a coffee 
plantation out of the intractable bush. Elspeth 
joined them when she was five years old I was 
brought up mainly on the coffee farm at Thika 
It was then a pioneering sort of life 
suburban. I had very few 
result was a great deal with the 
local Africans, who were then entirely friendly 
reliable; no one ever locked a door (except 
ontaining sugar or tea) and I rod 
er I liked on my pony in the Kikuyu re 
serve; Mau Mau was still a long way in the future.” 
When World War I began, Major Grant re 
1 his regiment and Elspeth went with her 
where she attended a boarding 
In 1919 she returned to th 
farm at Kenya and in 1924 entered the (British) 
Government European school at Nairobi. From 
1925 to 1927 she studied at Reading University 
England, and received a diploma in agriculture 
After attending a one-year course in agriculture at 
Cornell University, she became assistant press officer 
for the Empire Marketing Board in London. Her 
main task was to translate the results of scientifi 
research into articles tor the popular newspapers 
She left this job after her marriage on December 
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Huxley 


a first cousin of Aldous 
herselt 


l 1931 to Gervas Huxley 
ind Julian Huxley, and has since devoted 
to travelling and writing 
Writing has interested Mrs. Huxley since 
youth; she earned her first pay at the age of sixteen 
by contributing articles on polo to the East African 
Standard in Nairobi. Her first book, WAite Man’ 
Country (Macmillan, 1935), was a biography of 
Lord De'zimere, an important figure in the early 
olonization of East Africa. Reviewing the book 
Margery Perham wrote in the Spectator, ‘Mrs 
Huxley has not only a remarkable literary technique 
but she writes with a warmth, and sometimes with 
i fire, that spring from her love of the country.’ 
Margery Perham and Mrs. Huxley collaborated in 
writing Race and Politics in Kenya (Faber, 1956) 
Turning to fiction, Elspeth Huxley produced 
three excellent mystery stories with African settings 
Murder at Government House (1937), Murder on 
Safari (1938), and Death of an Aryan (1939) 
She wrote her next novel, Red Strangers (Harper, 
1939), after living for six months among the 
Kikuyu. It describes the arrival of the first whit 
settlers from the point of view of a Kikuyu family 
und it was characterized by a New York Time 
reviewer as ‘a book so richly detailed in its picture 
f native customs and psychology that it has 
the value of an anthropological study 
Other Huxley novels are: The Walled City (Lip 
»incott, 1948), a Book Society choice; 1 Don’t Mind 
I Do (1950): A Thing To Love (1954): and 
(1958), a suspense ad 
venture story filled with crisp landscape description 
Mrs. Huxley likes to read travel books and has 
written three herself: The Sorcerer's Apprentice 
(1948), Four Guineas: A Journey Through West 
ifrica (1954), and A New Earth (1960), exam 
ining the effects of land reforms sponsored by the 
British government in Kenya since World War II 
As always,” a New York Times reviewer wrote 
Elspeth Huxley makes her points with about half 
the effort and twice the effect of most tract writers 
She is a master in the use of the living word, the 
figure. and the fast-moving story. Her 
are always fresh her arguments 


her 


almost 


I 
l 


The Red Rock u ilderne 


evocative 
insights 
plausible 

Mrs. Huxley has maintained close contact with 
African affairs and has frequently revisited Kenya 
where her mother still manages a small farm 
which is “crowded with old men and women who 
are retired—all Kikuyu—who have been with her 
for about forty years or more.” In 1959 she was 
named one of the three non-political members of 
the Monckton Commission, which was appointed 
by the British government to advise on the future 
of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 

During the second world war Mrs. Huxley 
worked in the news department of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. She was a member of 
the BBC advisory committee in 1952, has appeared 
as book critic on the BBC program, The Critics, and 
is a broadcaster on African matters. 

The blue-eyed, fair-haired author, her husband 
und her son, Charles Grant Huxley, live at Wood 
folds, a smal] thirty-acre farm in Malmesbury, Wilt 
England. The Huxleys also own a nearby 
lairy farm. Mrs. Huxley is an honorary Justice 
he Peace for the Malmesbury division, and is a 
skilled amateur photographer. 


shire 
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Gerald Durrell 


wun LAWRENCE DURRELL was indulging in 
the morbidezza of his Alexandria Quartet 
of novels—Justine, Balthazar, Mountolive, Clea 
his younger brother Gerald was writing light 
hearted books about his experiences in Africa and 
South America collecting birds, animals and reptiles 
for British zoos. In his A Z in My Luggage 
(1960) he describes a trip to West Africa to cap 
ture live specimens for his own persona! zoological 
garden on Jersey in the Channel Islands 

Gerald Malcolm Durrell was born January 
1925, in Jamshedpur, India, the youngest of the 
three sons—his brothers were the aforesaid Law 
rence, and Leslie—of Lawrence Samuel Durrell and 
Louisa Florence (Dixie) Durrell. He also has a 
sister, Margot. His father, of Irish descent, was a 
ivil engineer who built some of the most important 
steel works and bridges in India and Burma 

My background has been very un-English 
writes Durrell, “my most formative years being 
spent in travel around the continent He was 
educated in France, Italy, Switzerland, and Greece 
by private tutors. In his early teens, when living 
with his family on the island of Corfu (see M) 
Family and Other Animals, 1956) he studied nat 
ural history under Doctor Theodore Stephanides of 
Athens, (At nine, he had written a prose-poem for 
the Booster, ‘a magazine published in Paris and 
my brother Larry was one of the founders of it.’’) 
In 1945 he was a student keeper at the Whipsnade 
Zoo in London. Zoos do not usually subsidize 
ollecting expeditions, merely indicating their re 
quirements, which the field agent tries to fulfill 
Durrell, by himself or with friends, has finance 
his own trips 

The Overloaded Ark (1954) his first book 
which describes a collecting trip to the rain forests 
of the Cameroons, had pictures by (Miss) Sabine 
Baur, (Ralph Thompson has illustrated most of the 
others.) It was published by Viking, like all his 
books so far There is nothing of the ‘mighty 
hunter’ in Durrell’s book,”’ wrote M. L. J. Akeley 
in the Saturday Review He carried a small gun 
but never fired in self-defence. But he had a clear 
brain, strong legs, capable hands, and an ability to 
leal justly with a pair of native hunters which 
proved invaluable 

The Bafut Beagles (1954) is probably the best 
known of Durrell’s books in America, Bafut is a 
state in the Bemenda Division of the British Cam 
eroons in Africa, presided over by the Fon, an 
irresistibly fetching colored potentate. He drank 
sociably with Durrell, who taught his wives the 
conga, The “beagles’’ were the native hunters who 
helped him A gay little book,” said Joseph 
Wood Krutch, “no charging rhinoceroses, no man 
eaters lurking in the tall grass, no sinister drums 
In Three Tickets to Adventure (1955 )—Adventure 
being the real name of a town in British Guiana 
Durrell gives an account of a trip in 1950 to that 
orner of South America to collect specimens for 
English zoos, including anacondas, squerrel mon 
keys, pipa toads, an anteater named Amos, and an 
over-affectionate curassow—a bird shaped like a 
turkey—named Cuthbert. “A gay, boyish book 
which yet has the solidity that comes of knowl 
edge,”’ said the New Statesman 

His young wife, Jacqueline Sonia Rasen, whom 
he married Feb. 26, 1951, went with him to Argen 


/ 
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tina and the Gran Cha of Paraguay on the collect 


ing trip des 


Ihe 7Tsme 


ribed in The Drunken Forest (1956) 
Literary Supplement reviewer-—anon 


ymous as always—wondered “how much is colour 


ul exaggera 


tion and how much is imagination 


Durrell himself has admitted that in retrospect “you 


tend to paint 

be nothin 
romp, a rath 
It is, at time 
lepressing, d 


hard work a 


a false picture of collecting. It seems 
g more than a thrilling and amusing 
er yurful and exciting sort of job 
s. al se things; at other times it is 
isappointing, frustrating, and damned 
s well It can never, under any 


ircumstances be described as dull 


He states 
(p. 4) T 


species 1S a 


hi redo in A Zoo in My Luggage 
f he extirpation of an animal 
riminal offence, just as the destruction 


' 


something else that we cannot recreate or re 
e, such as a Rembrandt or the Acropolis, would 
In my opinion, zoological gardens all over the 
world should have as one of their main objectives 


the establishr 
and threaten 


nent of breeding colonies of such rare 


i species. Then, should what seems 


to be the inevitable happen and the animal become 
extinct in the wild state, at least it is not lost 


ompletely 


He has appeared on television for the BBC to 


tell stories 
lected in 
The New Ne 
Durrell is 
and allied so 
still photogr: 


meeting people, reading poetry Blue-eyed and 


brown-haired 


ana weigns | 


of his entures. These scripts are 


Encount With Animals (1958) 
ah (1 is a book for children 

a member of numerous natural history 
1eties hobbies include “‘cine and 
aphy, sailing, swimming, folk musi 

j 
he lacks an inch of being six feet tall 
stone (182 pounds). At present he 


a 


is working on two books, “The Whispering Land 


and “The Isl: 


lescribing 
| 


ni 
5 


yunt had 6 


and Zoo,” the latter, no doubt, a work 
Ss own private z00, which at last a 


0 mammals, birds and reptiles 
EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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The Gifted 


(Continued from page 376) 

A group of thirteen retarded bright stu- 
dents, given directed reading aid by the li- 
brarian for one semester, made remarkable 
progress. Seven progressed at four times the 
usual rate, four were slightly above normal 
and two remained stationary. 

Out of another group of thirty-three stu- 
dents, twenty read and reported on a com- 
bined total of 149 carefully chosen books in 
a single semester. Nine gained at twice the 
normal rate, three at six times normal. The 
six who gained little, or not at all, were listed 
as general discipline cases. The thirteen who 
did not read the required number of books 
showed average gains. 

The librarian can aid the gifted in many 
ways. First of all, he should acquire the 
largest possible collection of reference books, 
poetry, science, biography, and good fiction, 
including adult books in all fields. He can 
sponsor, or aid in directing, a variety of clubs 
in which the gifted may play leading parts. 

The librarian should give frequent book 
reviews slanted toward the gifted, give book 
talks, and conduct individual and group dis- 
cussion sessions about books. He can encour- 


age gifted pupils to adapt stories to play 


format, and help in producing the plays. He 
should encourage the sale of paper-bound 
classics, since these students may be able to 
afford few hardbound books. , 

Gifted students can assist the librarian in 
making book lists for their own and class- 
mates’ use. Above all, the librarian should 
encourage by precept intellectual activity and 
scholarly interests in his gifted students in an 
effort to help counteract the disinterest and 
discouragement frequently engendered by 
class mediocrity and poor family and com- 
munity attitudes. 





TRY BARNES & NOBLE 
for ‘“‘out-of-print’’ or ‘‘out-of- 
stock’’ books. If not found among 
our 1,000,000 used and new books 
our free Search Service will hunt 
and quote or supply when found. 
Please address Dept. W. B. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3, N. Y. 


HANDY KEY TO YOUR 
“NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS" 1925-60 


Articles 6 pictures located in preferential! order. 
 & mplete with Susgrersant Jan. -Dec. 
$1. 50 °Or Syegiomont only 

=. of love”—Lib.Jni. 4/78/60.) 9 eee 

helpful with students’ "ALA klis 








. “A library 


C. S. Underhill « Box 253 « Newark, Wayne Co., N.Y. 
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Studying the Community: A Basis for 
Planning Library Adult Education 
Services. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1960. 


Reviewed by Robert M. Smith 


Since 1955 the Fund for Adult Education has 
supported ALA's Library Community Project in 
experiments designed to find sound ways for librar 
ies to promote adult education, The Project staff 
has carried on demonstration projects in eight 
local libraries. These library-community studies 
have provided help with several perennial problems. 

Motivating local library personnel and “getting 
them involved.” 

Finding a good place to begin. 

Building bridges between libraries and the 
communities they are so often isolated from 
Avoiding the tendency to go off half-cocked 
to start adult education activities without evi 
dence of their appropriateness. 

The L.C.P. staff has prepared Studying the Com- 
munity to guide library personnel in carrying out a 
library-community study. The book is a 128-page 
paperback that sells for $2.50. Addressed to head 
librarians, it is attractive, readable, and well-suited 
to the purposes of the writers. The librarian is 
told how to begin, carry out, and make use of a 
survey that eventually involves the staff, the trustees, 
and as many lay volunteers as can be involved. He 
is offered much practical and useful information 
obtained from the demonstration projects. The 
reader can learn how to guide his staff in an analy- 
sis of the library's resources, and its potential for 
improving its educational services to adults. He can 
also learn how to survey and analyze his community 
in terms of adult education needs and resources 

As a manual or handbook the book might be im- 
proved by more precise step-by-step directions as to 
how to proceed, At several crucial junctures, when 
the reader almost certainly needs to be told, he is 
merely given a choice of routes. For example 
(p. 15), he is expected to guide the staff in better 
understanding library adult education by asking a 
series of questions 

These questions come to mind while reading the 
book with an eye toward its use in a iocal library 

1. Would not some concrete examples and testi- 
monials be more likely to motivate the reader to 
undertake a study than lists of abstract benefits ? 

2, Can one tailor something to a particular 
situation before he understands its basic form ? 

3. Is it not likely that addressing the book to the 
head librarian will reinforce the natural tendency of 
his staff members to regard a library-community 
study as the “boss's baby ?”’ 

4. Should library personnel be encouraged to un- 
dertake a study without training—can skills like 
discussion leadership, using a resource person, 
handling intra-group conflicts, and planning activi 
ties be learned by reading about them ? 

5. What is the relationship between a library 
community study and the library's on-going in- 
service training program ? 

6. How can groups of small libraries cooperate 
in a library-community study ? 


Dr. Smith, Assistant Professor of Adult Educa- 
tion, Indiana and Purdue Universities, teaches a 
yearly summer institute in library adult education. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


Three By Five 


HREE BY FIVE FIXATION is the occupa- 

tional disease of librarianship. So long 
as librarians and library patrons are beguiled 
by that highly touted Frankenstein, the dic- 
tionary card catalog, redundant cataloging 
will prevail. 

One composite day in June 1936, 12,000 
libraries in the United States acquired copies 
of Margaret Mitchell's wonderful novel, 
Gone with the Wind, and 12,000 librarians 
cataloged same. Many of these librarians 
must have been bemused if they paused to 
consider that one writer wrote the book, one 
publisher published the book, but 12,000 
catalogers cataloged the book. It is a pity 
that otherwise sensible librarians engage in 
such a pointless ritual. 

The futility of redundant cataloging has 
long been recognized. Commencing in 1850, 
one expert after another devised methods 
for expediting cataloging and eliminating 
unnecessary duplication of effort. The prof- 
fered solutions proved unacceptable. Now- 
adays, everybody knows what needs to be 
done and how to do it; simply issue a fac- 
simile of a standard Library of Congress 
catalog card with every book published. 

On behalf of the library profession and 
under the sponsorship of the Council on 
Library Resources, the Library of Congress 
recently endeavored to determine the feasi- 
bility and wisdom of printing a facsimile 
catalog entry on a front page of every book 
published. Having collaborated with pub- 
lishers in a trial of prelude cataloging, the 
Library of Congress regretfully concludes 
“that neither a full nor a partial Cataloging 
in-Source program is desirable.” Further- 
more, the Library of Congress recommends 
that “there should be no further experiments 
with “Cataloging-in-Source.”’ 

This should not discourage librarians from 
striving to eradicate redundant cataloging 
The cataloging of library books will eventu- 
ally have to be done once and for all by a 





Harry Bauer is Professor of Librarianship 
at the University of Washington. Seattle 
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central agency. Perhaps the best solution is 
so obvious that no one has given it serious 
thought. Libraries subscribe to numerous 
periodicals, yet hardly anyone would waste 
time indexing and cataloging magazine ar- 
ticles. Periodical indexes to a comprehensive 
assortment of general, scientific, and techni 
cal publications must suffice. Printed catalogs 
of books, similar to the Library of Congress 
and British Museum offerings have never 
gained a foothold simply because librarians 
have made a fetish of the dictionary card 
catalog. The public libraries of King County, 
Washington, and Los Angeles County, Cali 
fornia, may yet lead the way, for they have 
found that the book catalog is admirably 
suited to the requirements of county library 
systems 

The dictionary card catalog is not obsolete 
but it should be. The cost of maintenance 
has become prohibitive. There is nothing 
more depressing than to imagine highly 
qualified librarians throughout the nation 
standing at catalog cases filing three by five 
cards. Furthermore, the card catalog cases 
themselves pre-empt too much space. 

Card catalogs have only one attribute that 
the consolidated volumes of printed catalogs 
lack; they allow insertion of supplementary 
cards, an attribute that affords too much 
fruitless employment 

The failure of the “Cataloging-in-Source 
proposal may be a blessing in the long run 
It may hasten the demise of the three by five 
card. Had the experiment been affirmative, 
there probably could have been no actual re 
duction in cataloging costs. The results of a 
“Consumer Reaction Survey’ clearly indicate 
this. Nearly every librarian was excited if 
not enthusiastic over “Cataloging-in-Source,’ 
knowing how much it would benefit ‘the 
other fellow.” When asked how it would 
benefit bim, however, the average librarian 
was not willing to commit himself “to im 
mediate or radical procedural change.” In 
other words, most librarians enjoyed all the 
attention their darling three by five cards 
were receiving, but few evinced any inten 
tion of capitalizing upon prelude cataloging 
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The Lighthouse 


Essay Index Consultants Named 


The H. W. Wilson Company is indebted 
to the library profession, and especially to 
the American Library Association, for the 
many ways in which the latter lends its 
cooperation in the preparation of Wilson 
publications. The Committee on Wilson In 
dexes is an outstanding example of this 
cooperation. For several years also the four 
catalogs in the Standard Catalog Series have 
had consultants named by the appropriate 
divisions of ALA. These consultants choose 
the books which are to be entered in the 
catalogs 

In an effort to extend this cooperation, the 
Company this year asked the Reference Serv- 
ices Division to nominate reference librarians 
from all parts of the country to serve as 
consultants for the Essay and General Litera- 
ture Index, to choose the titles to be indexed 


in that publication. Thus a new board of 
consultants for Essay Index has been formed 
The following individuals have agreed to 
serve as consultants as the result of these 


nominations: 


Nancy Babcock, Reference Librarian, City Li- 
brary, Manchester, New Hampshire 

Martha L. Barnes, Head, Reference Department, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Florence Blakely, Head, Reference Department, 
Duke University Library, Durham, N.C 

Margaret M. Boyce, Research Librarian in Charge 
of Readers’ Division, Wellesley College Li 
brary, Wellesley, Massachusetts 

Frances Burnette, Administrative Assistant, Lit- 
erature and Language Department, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland 

James Ross Cox, Head, Circulation Department, 
University of California Library, Los Angeles 

N. Harvey Deal, Reference Librarian, Alderman 
Library, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Elizabeth C. Fogg, Librarian, Humanities Read 
ing Room, Drexel Institute of Technology 
Library, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Katharine G. Harris, Head, Reference De 
partment, Detroit, Michigan, Public Library 

Isabel Howell, Director, Library Division, State 
Library and Archives, Nashville, Tennessee 

Gertrude Lemon, Reference Librarian, Kansas 
State Teachers College Library, Emporia 

Katharine W. Lewis, Reference Librarian, Uni 
versity of Louisville Library, Kentucky 

Helen Frances Northup, Head, General Reference 
Department, University of Wisconsin Library, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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Dorothy A. Plum, Bibliographer, Vassar College 
Library, Poughkeepsie, New York 
Ruth Renaud, Head, General Services Depart 
ment, New Orleans, La., Public Library 
Mrs. Joan Selby, Head, Humanities Division, 
University of British Columbia Library, Van- 
couver, Canada 
Bruce E. Thomas, Humanities Librarian, Univer- 
sity of Oregon Library, Eugene, Oregon 
J. Ronald Todd, Chief Reference Librarian, Uni- 
versity of Washington Library, Seattle 
Dorothy S. Truesdale, Assistant Librarian, Public 
Library, Rochester, New York 
Decherd Turner, Jr., Librarian, Perkins School 
of Theology, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas 
Marjorie E, Vivian, Associate Librarian and Head 
of Readers’ Services, Montana State College 
Library, Bozeman, Montana 
Fern E. Young, Head, Reference Department, 
Albuquerque, N.M., Public Library 
The Wilson Company is deeply grateful 
to these individuals for their willingness to 
serve their fellow librarians, and to the Ref- 
erence Services Division for its cooperation 
in nominating them. 


Fifth Group of Book Review Digest 
Reprints Now Ready 
The reprinting by popular demand of early 
Book Review Digests continues, with the fifth 
group of annual volumes now ready. 
Years and prices of volumes in the new 
group are: 
1923-$7 1925-$10 
1924 $8 1926-—$12 
All volumes are bound in maroon buckram 
to match the current annual volumes of BRD. 
As soon as further groups of reprints become 
ready, their availability and prices will be an- 
nounced in WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Fiction Catalog, 1960 

The new Seventh Edition of Fiction Cata- 
log is scheduled for distribution next month. 
It contains over 4,000 fully entered titles and 
represents the most careful selection in the 
Catalog's 52-year history. Prepared with the 
assistance of consultants representing %7 li- 
braries (ranging from Rhode Island to Ha- 
waii, Texas to Canada), the new edition sells 
at a flat rate of $12 (foreign, $15) which in- 
cludes 4 annual supplements to be published 
through 1964 
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On the advice of the consultants, who were 
appointed by the Public Library Association 
and the Adult Services Division of ALA, the 
1960 edition contains a number of changes to 
make the Catalog easier to use. The three 
most important of these are 

1. A substantial increase in the number of 
fully listed titles, made possible by eliminat 
ing “noted” entries 

2. Separation of the Catalog into two sep 
arate alphabets: Part I an author alphabet, in 
cluding full bibliographical information and 
annotations for each title listed: Part II a 
title and subject index to Part I. This change 
will eliminate typographical confusion 

3. Cataloging of all titles under the au 
thor’s name as it appears on the title page, 
with references from other name forms, if 
known 

All inclusions in Fiction Catalog are de 
termined by the consultants. As before, titles 
receiving their highest recommendation are 
indicated by stars and double stars 


Death of Leone Baker 


It is with deep regret that the Company an 
nounces the death, on November 10, of Leone 
Baker, former editor of Industrial Arts Index 
(forerunner of the two present publications, 


Applied Science & Technology Index and 
Business Periodicals Index.) 

Miss Baker joined the staff of The Wilson 
Company in 1930 as an indexer on Industrial 
Arts Index. It was in 1950 that she succeeded 
the late Marion Potter as editor. Although 
she resigned for reasons of health on August 
31, 1956, retiring to her farm in Millville, 
New Jersey, Miss Baker continued part-time 
indexing assignments for Applied Science G 
Technology Index until within a few months 
of her death. Death came unexpectedly, as 
the result of a heart attack. 

The esteem in which Miss Baker was held, 
by employer and employee alike, was uniquely 
universal. Apart from her duties as indexer 
and editor, she was instrumental in formation 
of The H. W. Wilson Company Employees 
Association. She was twice elected president 
of the association and when, as editor, she be 
came ineligible for active membership, she 
was named an honorary member 


Colburn Appointment 
Chief of Indexing Services Edwin B. Col 
burn has been appointed to a two-year term as 
a member of the ALA Panel on UNESCO 
The Panel, a subcommittee of the Interna- 
(continued ) 
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By popular demand, early Book 
Review Dicest annuals (long out-of- 
print) are being reprinted. 


The following BRD reprint volumes 
are now available: 


wn 
wn 


1905 annual volume 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
7910 
1917 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


NOON NOON NI WON NHNNON OO VO 


—_ 


All these volumes are bound in ma- 
roon buckram to match the current an- 
nual volumes of Book Review DicEst. 


Announcement of further reprint vol- 
umes of BRD will be made as soon as 
they become available. 


To order any or all of the above 


listed volumes, write to: 


The H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York City 52 
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New Book Announcement 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR 


YOUR CHILD 
A Parent Hundbook 


Edited by HELEN |. DRIVER, Ph.D. 


author of 
Counseling and Learning through Group Discussion 


A textbook for parents by a Family-Life 
Panel composed of a child psychiatrist, 4 
pastor, and two family-life educators. The 
six emotional grow stages of children are 
described, with suggestions for meeting 
the needs for sex guidance from infancy 
through adolescence. 

This is a companion book to The Story 
of You, a picture book of sex education 
for young children, highly recommended 
by the National Parent-Teacher Magazine, 
Mrs. Evelyn Duvall, family-life consultant 
and Dr. Garry C. Myers, psychologist- 
columnist. 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD, 
clothbound, 192 pp., postpaid ......$4.50 


THE STORY OF YOU, a four-color pic- 
ture book for young children, giving 
answers children seek, postpaid ....$2.00 

Sent on approval if requested 
Order these books direct from 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 


P.O. Box 3222 MADISON 4, WIS. 














Tour Director: 
GERARD L. ALEXANDER 
Map Division, New York Public Library 








EUROPE AND 
WORLD TOURS 


SUMMER 1961 


For tull details write tor 
descriptive folder “W" 





AMERICAN TRAVEL COMPANY 
1i West 42nd St.. New York 36, N.Y. 





TRADE DISCOUNTS 


WILSON'S COLLECTION OF 2500 OLD 

FOLKLORE ADAGES—words of wisdom. 
Libraries, disc. 20%, net $2.00 

Book shops, ~ ae 1.50 
Jobbers, 50%, “ 1.25 

500-1 ,000 ” a ™ 1.00 
Single copies, postpaid 2.50 
ROY WILSON RESEARCH 

Publishers 
13% S. Division Ave., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
L. C.-60-9167 
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(continued ) 


tional Relations Committee, was established 
in 1958 as a means of decisively and impor- 
tantly increasing the range and depth of ALA 
involvement in UNESCO matters. Other 
members of the Panel are: 


Verner W. Clapp, Chairman, Council on Library 
Resources, Inc; Edwin Castagna, Director, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; Jack Dalton, Dean, 
School of Library Service, Columbia University; 
Marietta Daniels, Associate Librarian, Columbus 
Memorial Library, Pan American Unicn, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; William §. Dix, Librarian, Princeton 
University Library; John T. Eastlick, Librarian 
Denver Public Library; Luther Evans, Consultant, 
Brookings Institution Library, Washington, D.C.; 
Robert L. Gitler, Consultant and Visiting Professor 
Japan Library School, Keio University, Japan; Neal 
Harlow, Librarian, University of British Columbia 
Library, Vancouver and President, Canadian Library 
Association; Laurence Kipp, Associate Librarian 
Baker Library, Graduate School of Business Ad 
ministration, Harvard University; Harold Lancour 
Associate Director, Graduate School of Library 
Science, University of Illinois, Urbana; Irving 
Lieberman, Director, School of Librarianship, 
University of Washington; Richard H. Logsdon, 
Director, Columbia University Libraries; Flora B 
Ludington, Librarian, Williston Memorial Library, 
Mt. Holyoke College, and former ALA president; 
Mary Helen Mahar, Specialist for Schools and 
Children, Library Services Bureau, Office of Educa 
tion, Department of Health. Education and Wel- 
fare; Charles M. Mohrhardt, Associate Director, 
Public Library, Detroit, Michigan; Foster E. Mohr- 
hardt, Director, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Library, 
Washington, D.C.; Lucile M. Morsch, Deputy 
Chief Assistant Librarian. Library of Congress, and 
former ALA president; John L. Nolan, Assistant 
Director, Reference Department, Library of Con- 
gress; Benjamin E. Powell, Librarian, Duke Uni- 
versity Library, and immediate past president of 
ALA; Helen A. Ridgway, Chief, Bureau of Library 
Service, State Department of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut; Rutherford D. Rogers, Chief Assist- 
ant Librarian, Library of Congress; Margaret C 
Scoggin, Coordinator, Young People’s Service, New 
York Public Library; Ralph R. Shaw, Dean, Gradu- 
ate School of Library Service, Rutgers University 
and a former president of ALA; Grace T. Steven- 
son, Deputy Executive Director, American Library 
Association; Raynard C. Swank, Director, Inter- 
national Relations Office, American Library Asso- 
ciation; Theodore Waller, Vice-President and Di- 
rector, Schoo] and Library Division. The Grolier 
Society; David T. Wilder, Assistant Director of 
Public Service, State University Libraries, Columbus, 
Ohio; Jane Wilson, Librarian, Asia Foundation 
Library, San Francisco; Wyllis E. Wright, Librar 
ian, Williams College Library, Williamstown, Mass 


Staff 

Wilson Company President Howard Hay- 
craft and Mrs. Haycraft returned in early 
December from a vacation in Mexico. 


Visitors 
Recent Wilson Company guests have included: 


Jane H. Hall, instructor, Columbia University 
School of Library Service and 50 library science 
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students, including Victor A, Boafo, assistant |i 
brarian, USIS Library, Accra, Ghana; Vidyut K 
Khandwala, librarian, SNDT Women's University, 
Bombay, India; M. L. Kaul, assistant librarian, the 
University of Jammu and Kashmir, Kashmir, India; 
V. Durairajan, deputy librarian, Annamalai Univer 
sity Library, Annamalainagar, Madras State, India; 
B. P. Mishra, librarian, Patna University Library 
Patna, Bihar, India; Priscilla Z. Toribio, chief 
librarian, Department of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources, Quezon City, Philippines; Rosaline M 
Parker, librarian, U.S.1.S. Ibadan, Nigeria 

Librarian Marguerite Kager, faculty members 
(including M. B. Ottman, principal), parents, and 
36 students from Pound Ridge, N.Y., Elementary 
School 

Elena Horton, director, Ramapo Catskill Library 
System, Middletown, N.Y., with Kathy Verde and 
Sandra Helen Ellis, two students at Orange County 
Community College 

Mollie Thomson, National Library Liaison Ofh 
cer, Australian Consulate-General, NYC 

Elizabeth M. Quier, professor of librarianship 
Harry Dewey, associate professor, and 40 students 
Pratt Institute Library School, Brooklyn, NY 


Essay and General Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay 
and General Literature Index, published by 
The H. W. Wilson Company. To be supple- 
mented by new titles each month. 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. Selected papers from 
the American Anthropologist, 1888-1920. Ed 
by Frederica De Laguna. Row, Peterson 1950 
$8 

BRINTON, ANNA, ed 
says; historical and contemporary 
Pennsylvania Press 1960 $5 

Classics in Western Civilization: a course of select 
ed reading by authorities. Philosophical Library 
1960 $6 

DEAN, LEONARD F. ed, Essays on Language and 
Usage; ed. by Leonard F. Dean and Kenneth 
G. Wilson. Oxford 1959 $2.50 

EBENSTEIN, WILLIAM, ed. Modern 
Thought, the Great Issues, 2d ed 
1960 $8.50 

Elizabethan and Jacobean Studies, presented to 
Frank Percy Wilson in honor of his seventieth 
birthday. Oxford 1959 $6.7‘ 

ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. The Year's Work in Eng 
lish Studies, vol. 38. Ed. by Beatrice White 
Oxford 1960 $6 

Fiepier, Leste A 


Then and Now; Quaker es- 
University of 


Political 
Rinehart 


No! in Thunder. essays on 
myth and literature. Beacon Press 1960 $5 
FRANKEL, CHARLES, ed. The Golden Age of Amer 
ican Philosophy, Braziller 1960 $7.50 

GOMBRICH, Ernst H. J. Art and Illusion: a study 
in the psychology of pictorial representation 
Pantheon Books 1960 $10 

HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, LONDON. Social Life in 
Early England, essays. Ed. by Geoffrey Barra 
clough. Barnes and Noble 1960 $4.50 

Keezer, Dexter M. ed. Financing Higher Educa 
tion, 1960-1970. McGraw 1959 $2 

L’Okit (periodical). Modern Art Yesterday and 
Tomorrow; Selective Eye 4; an anthology of 
writings on modern art; ed. by Georges and 
Rosamond Bernier. Revnal 1960 $10 

ORNSTEIN, RoBertT. Moral Vision Jacobean 
Tragedy. Univ. of Wisconsin Press 1960. $6 

ScHOECK, HELMUT AND WiGe6Ins, JAMEes W. eds 
Scientism and Values. Van Nostrand 1960 $6.50 
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Still available 


GUIDE TO POPULAR 
U. S. GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Designed for the library with a limited collec 
tion of Federal documents. Ideal for— 


* High Schools 
© Junior Colleges 
¢ Colleges and Universities 
® Public Libraries 
* Business Libraries 


in fact, every library (both large and small) 
should have at least one copy of this new 
reference tool covering popular serials, periodi 
cals, monographs, maps, films and other visual 
aids, and various services of the Federal 
Government. 


DOCUMENTS INDEX 
Box 453 Dept. W Arlington 10, Virginia 


BACK NUMBER PERIODICALS 


IN ALL FIELDS & ALL LANGUAGES 
Complete Sets, Volumes and Single Numbers 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


Abrahams Magazine Service 
Dept. W 56 E. 13th St., New York 3 


VACANCIES-LIBRARIANS 





AMERICAN LIBRAT 





We can supply many 
out-of-print tities from 
our comprehensive 
stock of several hun- 
dred thousand volumes 
—others through our 
efficient search services, 
here and abroad. Ne 
charge for searching. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. 
The Wortd’s Leading 
international Bookseliers 

31 East Tenth Street 

New York 3, N. Y. 














Occupations Filing Plan & Bibliography 
© WILMA BENNETT « 

Alphabetical fields-of-work headings (270) and _ cross 
references (501) and 1 y headings (58) 
“*. .. a real contribution to the librarian’s working tools.” 
$10 postpaid. 829 gummed tiabeis inciuded 
° Sterling Powers Publishing Co. ° 
748 S. Paseo Street * Covina 1, California 
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WRITE 


for these 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE is offering two 
booklists which grew out of the association's Science 
Library Program. The AAAS Science Book List, 
140 pages, and The Science Book List for Children, 
138 pages, both with title and author index and 
directory of publishers, were prepared under the 
direction of Hilary J. Deason, the latter with Ruth 
N. Foy as consultant, Both are arranged by Dewey 
Decimal Classification, Cost for either publication 
is $1 per copy, with a discount of one-third on 
orders for 25 or more copies to be sent to a single 
address. Address orders to: Hilary J. Deason, 
Director, Science Library Program, American As 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 1515 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C 


CHASES' CALENDAR OF ANNUAL EVENTS, 
now out in its 48-page 1961 edition, lists more than 
800 public, commercial and religious observances 
scheduled for 1961. The publication, including the 
former “Special Days, Weeks, and Months” (pub- 
lished successively by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce) is 
obtainable at $1 from: Apple Tree Press, 2322 
Mallery St., Flint 4, Mich. 


“AROUND THE WORD IN SIXTY BOOKS,” 
Lawrence Clark Powell's personally annotated list 
of books that encouraged me to travel” and books 
read on trips, 8 pages, is available without charge 
from the Office of the Librarian, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24, Cal 


SOME TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS, A Selective Bibliography, volume 
II, has been published by New York Public Library, 
with introductory essay by Nicolas Slonimsky 
Seventeen composers are treated in the main body 
of the text, with portraits of some. Appendices 
include names of other composers listed, and not 
listed, in standard reference works. The 55-page 
publication, obtainable at $1 from NYPL, Fifth 
Ave. and 42nd St.. NYC 18, succeeds volume I, 
which appeared in 1959 


“AN INDEX TO PLAYS IN A SELECTED LIST 
OF PERIODICALS,” Dean H. Keller's 66-page 
list, was prompted by numerous student and faculty 
requests for complete play texts from the periodical 
holdings of Kent State University Library's Hu 
manities Division. The list compiled by Mr. Keller, 
who is the division's assistant librarian, has been 
published as Aspects of Librarianship mumber 25 
It is free on request to: John B. Nicholson, Jr 
Librarian, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


CRAFTSMANSHIP AND AUTOMATION is the 
title of a new film by R. R, Donnelley & Sons that 
explains start-to-fnish processes of printing and 
hinding the World Book Encyclopedia. A limited 
number of these 22 16mm. Ektachrome 


<-minute, 
films are available on Joan at no charge. Requests 
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by schools and libraries will be filled in order of 
receipt. Address: Ruth W. Tarbox, Director of 
School and Library Service, Field Enterprises Edu 
cational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chi- 
ago 54, Illinois 


MARY HELEN MAHAR'S “Partners in School 
Library Progress: Administrators and Librarians, 
published as Aspects of Librarianship number 24, 
is obtainable at no cost. Address requests to: John 
B. Nicholson, Jr., Librarian, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio 


MICHIGAN AUTHORS, Michigan Association 
of School Librarians’ 70-page, illustrated booklet 

lited by Rachel M. Hilbert, has a format similar 
to that of Twentieth Century Authors and can be 
obtained at $1.25 a copy from: Kenneth Vance, 
Bureau of School Services, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS, 1910-1960, obtainable at 
25c a copy from the New York Public Library 
(Fifth Ave. and 42nd St., NYC 18), is the anno 
tated list of books which the library recommended 
as suitable for holiday giving. We note the publi 
ation now because we think it has permanent 
It presents a retrospective list—highlights 
from 50 years of books for children. 


THE ANNUAL CHILDREN'S GIFT BOOK LIST, 
Children's Books for Holiday Giving and Winter 
Reading, published for each of the last 20 years by 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library, 325 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland 14, is available without charge from the 
library's Children's Department 


QUEENS BOROUGH PUBLIC LIBRARY offers 
two brief reading lists, obtainable without charge 
They are Stop—Don't Read the Classified Ads Yet, 
a list of books on vocations; and Gift Books for 
Children, with titles annotated and arranged by age 
groups. Address Mildred Hennessey, Director of 
Public Relations, Queens Borough Public Library, 
89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 32, N.Y 


BOOKS FOR BROTHERHOOD, a folder put out 
by the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
is designed for the general reader who wants to 
increase his information and understanding about 
persons of other religious, racial or national back 
grounds, It annotates i 


valu 


30 titles for adults and 26 
for children and young people and should be espe 
cially appropriate for distribution during Brother 
hood Week, which will be observed this year from 
Feb. 19 through 26. Single copies are obtainabl« 
without charge; multiple copies at $1.78 per 100 
Address: The Paula K. Lazrus Library, National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 43 W. 57 St 


NYC 19 


“750 DESIRABLE 1960 BOOKS FOR THE 
LOWER-DIVISION COLLEGE LIBRARY,” a lis: 
ompiled by Dr. Bob Jones, is available on request 
to the compiler, at American River Junior Colleg 

Sacramento, Cal. In format and content, the publi 

ation follows similar lists issued for 1958 and 1959 
by Robert T. Jordan. (See July 1960 Library Jour 

nal, p. 2535-2538.) 


FILMS FOR... SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHRO- 
POLOGY available from the Pennsylvania State 
University Audio-Visual Aids Library, University 
Park, Pennsylvania, are listed in a 34-page publi 
ation with informative annotations, The publica 
tion is obtainable on request without charge 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 





BOOKS ARE FOR READING, a paper hist 
lelivered as a lecture at the Burma-American In 
stitute in Rangoon by Paul Bixler, Library Adviser 
to the Social Science Library, University of Ran- 
goon, is now available in pamphlet form, it has 
been announced by the Association of College and 
Research Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., —_ ago 11, 
Ill. Mr. Bixler, librarian of Antioch College, served 
as Library Adviser to the Social Science Library 
August 1958 through September 1960, when 
United States. Limited copies of 
respects 


fron 
returned to the 
cture, pointi out that “In some 
superior to other forms of communica- 
offered on a ‘first come first serve 
“FAMILIES—LET’'S GO," a publi 
Fitchburg Youth Library, Fitchburg 
nated from continuing demands from children and 
their parents for information about places to visit 
A list of related books is an important part of the 
1 pamphlet, which was prepared as an in 
troduction to the variety of educational 


ion,” are basis 


ation of the 
Mass., origi 


page 

features 

within reasonable motoring distance from Fitchburg 

and of particular interest to families. The publica- 

tion was made possible from contributions of eight 

local industries. Copies are available at 30c in coin 
h (no stamps, please) 


DOWN UNDER: 


; 
Australian Publicat 


1959 Annual Catalogue of 
78 pages, has been pub- 

lished by the Commonwealth National Library 

Canberra. Price is 6 shillings and sixpence 


FOLKLORE, ORIENTALIA AND CHESS: A 
7-page booklet issued by the Cleveland Public Li 
brary describes the library's “John G. White Colle 

tion of Folklore, Orientalia and Chess,’ including 
many items not found elsewhere in the United 
States and some to be found nowhere else in the 
world.” It is obtainable free on request by those 
who send stamped, s« 
Order Department, Cleveland Publi 
Superior Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 

“SALUTE TO TEENAGERS,” a 5-page 
graphed reading list put out by the State Library 
Service Center, Napoleon, Ohio, notes books 
famous people who started on their road to great 
Single 


lf-addressed envelope to the 
Library, 325 


mimeo 
about 


ness while they were still in their teens 
opies are free on request 


HOW DO YOUR CHILDREN GROW?, pub 
lished by the Public Library of Newark, N.J., 5 
Washington St., Newark 1, is a booklist for parents 
Emphasis in the 6-page list of books selected by 
I of the library's education division is on 
books, mainly published within the last 

five years. The list includes sections on “Getting 
Ready to Be a Parent Mumps, Measles and Mis 
ry The Busy Child Is the Happy Child Chil- 
f Who Need Special Han 


iren [ gifted or retarded} 
appre 


lling 
iation of re opies 
lress 


adolesence, sex education, children § 
ligion, scien 
are availabl 
Katharine B, Sherwox 

ation and Schools Dept 


music, art. Single 
without charge. Ad 


Supervising Librarian, Edu 


Ms gun FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
T 250 57th st. NYC 19, has published 
notated list of nearly 200 

mn Audio-Visual Materials 

ith a list of more than 70 

isted films and filmstrips 

1. Distributed without 

as the first of the Associa 

regular Service Supple 


non-members at $1 
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OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books ar listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography: 
Lamont, Speech, etc } Want lists invited 
Catalogues on Request 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, 


Degree required 


Library Sci 
week; 4 


retirement plan; 


37% hour 


entice 
veeks vacation; state 


Blue Cross 


social 


security: stirance Salary open 


state experience Sage 


Library, Bay City 


. ivan 





ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN wanted for well 
established Library with headquarters 
within 8 miles of the City of Spokane. Candi 
date must have graduate library degree and 
good library experience. Salary to start $5,000 
per annum, Social Security, State Retirement 
Fund, 3 weeks vacation, generous sick leave 
Apply to Flore nce K lohnson, Librarian, 
County Library, E. 12004 Main Ave 
Spokane 62, Wasl 


(“ount 


yx ykane 





BRANCH LIBRARIAN—wanted by the 
City of pt Mich. population 90,000, located 
Detroit metropolitan area. Salary range $5255 
to $6047 Appointm ent may be made above 

mimum depending on qualifications. Liberal 
graduation from college 
library science. Apply 


Hall, Warren, Michi 


fringe henefits Rev u 
with specialization in 
Personne! Director. ( 


gir 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. A challeng 
ing job for dynamic community, Monterey Park, 
10 min f 1 Pasad Coore linating children’s 
cl visits, 
’s reference. Require 
! Salary range $409 
pp Geot ‘ Anang. City Librarian 
gemever Me i Library, 318 South 

1 Ave. Monterey Park. California 


arge of class 





CAN YOU TAKE aay Northpo Long 
Island 2-library syster 1 Library Dire tor 
| who in te ill ! oO * all men He 


hy ible to sele Oo tor a tantast« 


must 
variety ot 
erests supervise a stati 
malities, get along witl 
ited 5-person Board of 

buildings—one a bit 
local 
taxpayers 
, hard for a 
en $ ind $10,000 

] , Cavil Service, 
State Retirement Plan, 
interests are 
m the best possible 
thport Library. Cur 
$20,000 allocated for 
Trustees, Northport 
York r. Ss North 


reational and cultural 


lor with press, 


Director's 
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ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, Assist the Di- 
rector in administration of 3 county libraries in 
southern Maryland and develop cooperative 
service and resources. Three main county li- 
braries, 2 branches (one completed last year), 
3 bookmobiles. Total area population approxi- 
mately 100,000. Growing rural area 19 miles 
south of Washington, D.C. Library Science 
degree, 2 years’ experience required. State re- 
tirement, social security, group Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, 4 weeks’ vacation, liberal sick leave 
policy. Beginning salary $5500 plus $275 yearly 
increments. Write: Edward B. Hall, Director, 
Southern Maryland Regional Library Associa 
tion, La Plata, Maryland, 





FOUR DOWN—ONE TO GO! Want to 
join a lively, fast- ~srowing cooperative library 
system in Corning, N.Y.? Apply immediately 
for: Senior Bookmobile Librarian (other pro- 
fessional positions recently filled). 2 years’ 
experience required beyond college and library 
degrees. $5,850-$6,870 with salary recognition 
of individual experience. Brand-new book- 
mobile coming. Modern headquarters, teletype 
communication. Outstandin cultural com- 
munity, location of famed Glass Center, near 
resort area, State retirement, usual vacations 
and benefits. Write: Southern Tier Library 
System, 215 West Pulteney Street, Corning, 
; Tel, 2-3141. 





HEAD LIBRARIAN in community of 
18,000 in beautiful Platte Valley of Nebraska. 
Must be graduate of an accredited library school 
and hold L.S. Degree. At least one year’s ex- 
perience as Head Librarian in a Public Library 
necessary. 40 hour week. Sick leave. Work- 
man’s Compensation. 3 weeks vacation, Social 
Security, Salary $5200.00 and up depending on 
training and experience. Furnish ieavenhics! 
details and small photo in first letter. Contact 
Miss Nell Hartman, Pres. North Platte Public 
Library. 511 North Sycamore St. North Platte, 
Nebraska. 





LIBRARY DIRECTOR—With special inter- 
ests in public relations and community services 

in residential suburb of New York City. 
Challenging position with opportunity for plan- 
ning library expansion program, Attractive 
building. 50% of 41,000 residents are registered 
borrowers. 1959 budget over $160,000—circula- 
tion 315,000 (1959)—80,000 volumes—1300 
pene records and other special services 
Salary $7500 up depending upon qualifications— 
free hospitalization, pension system, cumulative 
sick leave plus other fringe benefits. Apply to 
President, Board of Trustees, Public Library, 
Teaneck, New Jersey. 





Librarian to work as REFERENCE, CAT- 
ALOG or CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in 
city of 90,000 in Colorado. Degree in Library 
Science required. Experience desirable but not 
essential. Maximum age—45. Appointment on 
January 1, 1961 with probable salary range of 
$4,400-$5,052. Two weeks vacation: liberal sick 
leave; excellent retirement program. Apply 
Civil Service Office, City Hall, Pueblo, Colorado 
before December 9, 1960. 
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POSITION OPEN: Head Librarian, De 
Kalb, Ill, Sudden death of Librarian leaves 
position open. DeKalb is city of about 18,000 

65 miles west of Chicago. Seat of Northern 
Illinois University. Beautiful library building, 
35,000 volumes, 77,000 circulation, adequate fi- 
nancial support from city, well organized sup- 
plementary staff. Probable minimum salary 
$6000.00. W. W. Wirtz, President of Board 531 
College Terrace DeKalb, Ill, 





SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL Librarian. Im- 
mediate opening for full-time librarian with 
one clerical assistant and student staff to 
whom library instruction is given. Library 
school training desirable. Community of 
21,000 on Olympic Peninsula, 3 hours from 
Seattle and Portland. Mild climate, year- 
round outdoor recreation. Salary, with 
Master's degree, from $4,524 (no experience) 
to $5,460 (five years’ experience). Candidates 
should have understanding of adolescents 
plus desire to develop good reading habits 
and literary appreciation in individual child 
Address: Murray A. Taylor, Supt., Aberdeen 
School District #5, 1001 Summit St., Aber- 
deen, Wash 





SMALL COUNTY Library System has 
opening February Ist, 1961 for village librar- 
ian (Elmira Heights, New York, pop. 5139). 
Weekly schedule includes 30 hours at this 
branch and 10 hours at the main library 
Two part-time assistants plus two pages. 
Attractive one-floor building, stimulating co- 
workers at main, central book meetings, etc 
New York State Retirement, State Health 
Plan and Social Security, all with employer- 
employee contributions. Two years’ experi- 
ence and eligibility for New York State 
professional certification required. Salary 
$4100 to $4800 in 5 annual steps at $140 
Possibility of appointment up to third step 
for experience beyond the required two 


years 

Apply: Mrs. Thelma R. King, Director, 

| Steele Memorial Library of Chemung Coun 
New York 


| ty, Elmira, 
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Subscribe now 
for '61 


ACRL ENDORSED 


Keep your 
research 
abreast of 


DOCTORAL RESEARCH 


What is the latest doctoral research in science, 
. social sciences . . . humanities? 

You can answer such questions readily when you 
subscribe to Dissertation Abstracts. 110 of the leading 
universities and colleges approve publication of their 
dissertations by University Microfilms. And each month 
approximately 500 abstracts are published in D.A, Those 
desiring complete dissertations can secure them either 
as positive 35 mm. microfilm or as paperbound books. 

Unless you specify otherwise, your subscription 
will start with the January issue. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


; sii 2 
of complete dissertations Dissertation Abstracts (12) . $20.00 
ore Ise per poge Index to American Doctoral Dissertations 8.00 


Printed copies, enlarged A listing of all dissertations accepted by American 
Universities, July 1959-June 1960, arranged by insti- 
tution, subject, and author; hard cover 


stain dita eth dian Combination Pree age to Dissertation 
cover) ere 4¥sc por poge Abstracts and the Index to American Doc- 
toral Dissertations (paper cover) $27.00 





Dissertations 


in BOOK FORM 


Positive microfilm copies 


by xerography to opprox- 


imately 6” x 9” size (and 











U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 








... the self- 
adhering 
plastic letters 
for permanent 
or changeable 
signs or 
displays 








Profile Letters are truly the finest of boards, pegboards, tack boards, and 
all letters for many, many uses displays. They are ideal for use as 
throughout the library. They are avail- section label signs or on the ends of 
able in white, black, or gold. stack ranges. 

Anywhere you need “eye-catching”, 
attractive lettering ... Profile Letters 
look best! 

Profile Letters are used for both per 
manent and changeable signs or dis- 
plays. Simply press them into position 
and they stay there ... or you can 
Profile Letters are molded plastic with remove them and use them again and 
a self-adhering back that sticks to again. If after several changes of lo- 
practically any surface ... wood, cation, your Profile Letters need more 
metal, glass, plastic, lucite. You can adhesive on the back, . . . replenish 
use them on doors, desks, bulletin with Demeco Replacement Adhesive. 


sk COLORS OF | WHITES BLACK] OR (@GiDe 


The Fonts are made up of beautifully 
designed letters, with sharp, flat sur- 
faces on the letters to quickly catch 
contrasting light shadows and give a 
third dimension appearance , . . the 
new “profile” louk! 


r)! ~ 
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Box 1488, Madison, Wis, - Box 1772, New Haven , Conn, - Box 852, Fresno, Calif 
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